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For the Companion. ! 
A DOUBLE TEST. 

In a crowded city street, late in the afternoon | 
of 2 November day, a sudden confusion was 
seen, caused by some accident which few seemed 
to understand. Heavy teams were stopped ab- | 
ruptly in the way, the omnibus horses were | 
reined violently back upon their haunches, 
tongues and thills collided, wheels interlocked, | 
and all moving things threatened to mix them- | 
selves in a regular street jam. 

Into the thickest of the tumult of struggling | 
horses, and clashing wagons, and shouting driv- | 
ers, several of the stoutest pedestrians eagerly | 
forced their way, and soon returned, bearing in | 
their arms the limp and helpless form of a boy, | 
who had been knocked down and trampled upon | 
by the heels of carriage horses. ' 

The men carried their burden into the store of | 
a druggist near by, and then closed the door in | 
the face of the gaping multitude. But a moment 
later, the horses that had done the mischief drew | 
up in front of the store, and from the carriage a 
young man of about twenty years, attired ina 
semi-military dress, descended from the car- 
riage. He pushed through the crowd, and 
rapped upon the door with the air of one who} 
expected to be obeyed. After a brief parley 
with persons inside, he was admitted with some 
little show of haste. 

The bystanders hung about for some time, as 
crowds always will under such circumstances, 
gaping and staring at the closed shop front, and 
then they began to fall away. The few who lin- 
gered saw, half an hour later, the door open, and 
four men come out, with the pale-faced boy in 
their arms, and place him on one of the broad 
seats of the fine carriage. They saw the young 
military gentleman and a physician place them- 
selves upon the opposite seat, and speak to the 
coachman, who at once turned the horses, and 
drove rapidly away, in the direction of one of 
the most unfashionable and unclean parts of the 
tity. As the carriage disappeared, the druggist 
once more pulled up his curtains, and the curi- 
ous lookers-on in the street went their ways. 

The two great horses stepped swiftly along the 
pavement, turning several corners, and at last, 
in the early dark, just as the lamp-lighters were 
lighting the street lanterns, they stopped before 
a tall tenement house. The unusual sight of 
such a fine equipage attracted instantly a won- 
dering group of ragged children. The physician 
descended, and asked if any of them knew where 

“Mrs. Lane” lived. 

“Yessir,” piped nearly all the little voices, 
“Tight in there.’’ 

And the small flock ran on ahead across the 
sidewalk, to point out the door, as if it were not 
gaping wide,,and had never been shut since the 
house had been built. 

“She’s three pair back, sir!”’ cried out several 
of the urchins. 

“Ah, thanks!’’ said the doctor, and he went 
on up the staircase in the dark, feeling his way 
at every step. 


un mystery of the ‘military,’ a fetish to which ev- 
ery boy bows, and he had on the tip of his 
tongue a thousand questions which he burned to 
ask. 

He ventured one: “What are the letters on 
your buttons, sir?” 

‘Letters?’ said the other, fingering those on 
his waist with a careless contempt. “O, they 
mean ‘Merced College of Military Engineers.’ 
M. C. M. E., you see, But we read it, ‘‘Miser- 
able Collection of Mewling Egotists.’ Don’t un- 
derstand that, do you? Shouldn't think you 
would.” 

“There was a gentleman in our office last 
April that had buttons just like those all over 
him!” cried Billy, with eagerness, a little proud 
| to give some information in his turn. 

“Was there?’ returned the young gentleman, 
half absently. But in another second he cried, 
with a sudden start, ‘‘Was there, though? 
What, in your printing office? Was he a gray- 
haired man, with his whiskers cropped close, 
and who carried himself like a frozen ramrod?”’ 

“Yes, sir! yes, sir! And he spoke in a loud, 
sharp voice, that made all the fellows turn round 
from their cases. He came up to my machine, 
and I heard him ask the old man’’— 

“Who?” 

“The old man,—the boss.’’ 

“The boss? Well, well! go on!” 

“T heard him ask if I was honest.’’ 

“Well, and what did the boss say to that?” 

*O, not much, sir; he never says a great deal. 
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A DOUBLE TEST. 


gossipped over their friend’s mishap, unmindful | without powder, and camp out when the weather 
of the night and the chilly wind. | is mild. 
A moment later the physician came back, ac-  pose?’’ 
companied by the weeping and frightened moth- “Fes, air.” 

er, who was with difficulty restrained from “They look fierce, don’t they? They make 
throwing herself bodily upon the maimed figure you say, ‘Hallo! there’s an officer from the 
of her boy. |front!’ and you guess that I’m a great man, And then’’— 

“It will not do to attempt to nurse hint there,” | eh?” “No, no! but what did he say? Tell me; you 
whispered the physician to the young gentleman, | “‘Y-yes, sir,” replied the other, timidly, “I| Shouldn’t be backward about such things. Come, 
“for it is a close, unwholesome place, and there | did think so.” out with it!” 

are no conveniences anywhere about. I think! “Well, you're mistaken; badly mistaken. I Billy blushed and replied, “He said, ‘As hon- 
we had better go to the hospital.” don’t think I’ve the courage of a fly. I used to | est as the days are long.’”’ 

“No, we will take him to our house,” replied | be brave, but, in one way or other, ’m afraid| ‘‘Whew!” ejaculated the other, with a satiri- 
the young man. “We can manage his case | I’ve got entirely over it. I’m ina fright at this | cal smile, and he fell once more to beating the 
properly there.’’ | very moment,” coals with the poker. 

“But it will cause you great trouble.” “Fright, sir? At what?” said Billy, looking; ‘‘As honest as the days are long,””—that meant 

“Well, it is all my fault, and it is no more | round apprehensively. jirreproachably and immovably faithful; also 
than right that I should take some trouble when! “‘O, it’s nothing of that kind!” and the young | that others knew he was faithful. It must re- 
I have made so much,” replied the other, with a | man laughed again. | quire no little hardihood to attempt to make 
glance at the still agitated woman, who, kneel-| “It’s an examination for the junior class at | such a boy violate his trust. 
ing upon the floor of the carriage, was pouring | the academy. I’ve been ‘plucked’ once, and I’m | Young Gordon was one of those who, afraid of 
forth the most painful lamentations. | tolerably sure that I shall meet the same fate | discomfiture himself, and sensitive to the good 

“You are very kind, sir,” said the physician, | again this year,”’ | opinion of his friends, would do almost anything 
in a low voice; and without more delay, the; ‘“Plucked, sir?’ ventured Billy, in a half whis- | to secure success. In his belief, “the end justi- 
young man bade his coachman drive home. | per. a | fied the means,”—oftentimes, at least. Just 

A month later, before a blazing coal fireina| ‘Yes, plucked. Don’t you know what that OW his standing in the academy was an object 
luxurious chamber, sat side by side the injured | means? It means that if you don’t answer a with him, for his own and for others’ sakes. If 
boy and his youthful host. The former had| certain proportion of printed questions about | he convinced himself that this was all-impor- 
nearly recovered, but looked fearfully thin and| your studies correctly, on a certain day, you | tant, he was not one to be over-particular about 
pale, as he leaned back on the soft pillows. The | won’t be allowed to go into the next class ahead, | the way he secured it. 
other, handsome and full of health, gazed at him | but, on the contrary, they pull out your wing| If he should fail in the coming examination, 
witi compassion in his eyes, and yet, at the | feathers (figuratively speaking), and make you| he knew that a lasting discredit would rest 
same time, with a certain cheerfulness. | hop around in the same place for another year. upon him, and that his trusting parents and his 

“So you’re a printer’s boy, are you, Billy’’? | Then they let you try again. See?” | multitude of friends would feel that he was a 

“Yes, sir.” | “Yes, sir.” | dunce, or a “‘ne’er-do-weel,’’ who was fitter to 

“And you are anxious to go back to your; ‘Well, then, I've been plucked once, and I| be a common laborer than to hold any position 
work again, I suppose? Isn’t it rather dirty | don’t care to be again.” of responsibility. He shrank from the ridi- 
business, though?” | “Do you really think you will be, sir?’ in-| cule that he knew would greet him among his 

“Yes, sir; you get pretty black sometimes. | quired the other, with solicitude. | acquaintances at the news of his second “pluck- 


You notice these brass buttons, I sup- 











It was not: long before the little people in the 
street got at the truth of the matter, for the gen- 
tleman in the carriage answered afew of the 
questions that were put to him, and their great 
grief seemed to spread throughout the ragged 
company, 

“Shure,” said one small voice; ‘‘shure, it’s 


— Lane, and he’s had his ribs broke in 
Wo,”’ 


From another,—a girl’s voice,— 


““O, that’s too bad! for what’ll his mother do | even pictured to himself mary battle-scenes in| the old folks, especially. I 


Without his wages?” 
Then another,— 


“Just hear him groanin’ in there, will yer! | ly,— 


Say, Billy, does it hurt much?” 


e And the compassionate young gentleman | 
Tust his head in at the carriage window. | laughter; “Army? Lin the army? Well, that 


Presently he drew it back, saying,— 


“He can’t speak a word, and the gintleman family. They wouldn’t let me show myself to| than mere careless banter. 


favs he won’t be out again for months.” 
Then the anxious little heads got to 


. | 
But Ican earn six dollars a week,—more than} The young gentleman leaned forward and| ing.” 
any other boy there.’’ 


| pounded the coals with the poker fora moment| Truly it was bitter enough to contemplate, and 
“Six dollars a week? Whew!” andthe young | in silence. Then he threw himself suddenly | he had brought it on himself by his own indolent 
gentleman leaned back in mock astonishment. | back in his chair, and, half laughing, replied,— | carelessness. But why need it all be? Was 
Then followed a pause, occupied by the inval-| “I can’t tell; I may be; I must say it looks} there not a way now to prevent the miserable 
id in silent contemplation of the handsome face | that way now. I suppose there'll be a frightful | consequences? And here, almost at the last mo- 
opposite. He had long been profoundly curious | howl all through the family at my stupidity;| ment, too weak to face his self-caused danger, 
about the gilt buttons which decorated the young | but it'll be their own fault. Naturally I’m no | young Gordon permitted his mind to entertain a 
gentleman’s clothing, and he had wondered at | student, and they shouldn’t have put me where | vile temptation. 
times if his hero had ever been in war. He had |I could ran such risks. It'll be rather hardon| The boy whose affections he had won by his 
’d give a thousand | kindness had perhaps the power to procure him 
| which this supposed young warrior had wrought | dollars if I could only get a squint at the exami- | at least a proof-sheet of the examiuation papers, 
| valiant deeds. So this question came natural-| nation papers in advance. I'd post up, you see, | and thus enable him to prepare himself on the 
and come out with colors flying and drums beat-| questions of the coming trial. He had readily 
‘‘Are you in the army, sir?” ing.”’ | conjectured that the errand of the marshal of the 
“Army?” cried the other, with a burst of| This was said in atone that was hardly ear-| academy to the printing-office, had reference to 
| nest, yet there was a trace of desperation in the | the examination papers, inasmuch as this had 
is amusing! No, no! I’m too precious to the| words, that seemed to make them mean more | been the duty of the same person on previous 
occasions. 
Gordon sat arguing the matter with himself 





| an enemy; but to console me they send me toa! Billy but dimly comprehended his companion. | 


gether and , military academy, where we play with guns! His mind was prepossessed with the idea and till he made wrong seem right; and having si- 
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lenced his scruples, he turned to contemplate the 
boy who was “honest as the days are long.” 

He beheld him pale, weak, poor, grateful be- 
yond expression, and eager, anxious, to perform 
some act of recompense. 

To increase this feeling of debt, Gordon caused 
some coal and some other comforts to be sent to 
Billy’s poor home, the dingy room in the tene- 
ment-house, and his mother brought the news of 
it to him with a heart overflowing with thankful- 
ness. 

Then in a day or two Gordon came again and 
sat down beside the convalescent, with a hard- 
ened conscience, but a gentle voice. 

“Well, Billy, so you are going back to work 
on Monday?” 

**Y¥esa, sir.’’ 

**Will you do a favor for me?” 

**A favor for you, sir!’’ cried the boy, eagerly. 
“QO, if you would only show me how I could! I 
believe I would do anything for you, sir. 
spoke to any one like you before, and’’— 

“That'll do, Billy; hold hard! I want you to 
get for me a copy or a proof of the examination 
papers that the gentleman you saw in the print- 
ing-office will probably order next week. I want 
you to bring them to me on Saturday night.” 

Had the speaker breathed blue fire, the boy 
whom he addressed could hardly have been more 
astounded. He stared for a few seconds in utter 
silence, hoping that some look or laugh of Gor- 
don’s would relieve his bewilderment. But the 
young man sat without a smile, coolly waiting 
his answer. 

“Get a copy of the questions for you, did you 
say, sir?” asked Billy, in a constrained voice, 
half expecting to be told that he had misunder- 
stood. 

“Yes,”’ returned the other, the lines of his face 
hardening; ‘‘that is what I said; and bring it to 
me on Saturday night at about eight.”’ 

“But, sir,”’—began the other, desperately. 

Gordon rose and looked at the boy, his eyes 
glowing with feigned or real anger. 
seemed to say, “Do you mean to turn against 
me? Where is the gratitude you talked so much 
about?” And then he turned and left the room 
with a heavy tread. The command was given. 
He believed himself sure of the result. 

Billy, with his hands pressed over his face, 
tried to fancy that it was all untrue; that it was 
only an extravagant joke. But when he realized 
the force and meaning of the demand, his dis- 
tress was extreme. To whom could he appeal? 
In all the wide world, no one. What could be 
done to avoid obedience? Among the countless 
artifices which his ingenuity invented, not one 
would apply. He must bow to the strong com- 
pulsion that had been put upon him. He saw 
No escape. 

He returned to the office Monday, and to his 
ease, but ah, with how sad a countenance! 
Everybody, from the foreman down to the por- 
ter, heartily weleomed him back; but his heart 
was heavy, and his tongue was tied. He could 
only look with half earnestness into the faces of 
his friends, and he felt like a traitor in the midst 
of the noisy bustle that he used to love so well. 

Thursday came. The time for the committal 
of his theft drew near. He did his work mechan- 
ically, and he did it poorly. This brought him a 
reprimand from the foreman, All the shop heard 
it, and all looked at each other, while the culprit, 
striving hard to kesp back the unmanly tears, 
bent his head low over his composing stick, 

Friday came. It seemed as if the examination 
papers of the academy were placed in his way 
by some evilinfluence. The sheets haunted him 
like ghosts. ‘Turn where he would, they spread 
out before his eyes as if to tempt him. His anxi- 
ety made him ill again, Te grew pale and lan- 
guid, and when he walked, he shrank along as 
if afraid, or chilled with cold. 

On Saturday morning the office-boy brought 
him a letter. A letter! He had never received 
one before, He opened it with trembling fingers. 
Enclosed was a sheet of paper, whereon was 
written with a bold hand,— 

“Be as honest as the days are long.”’ 

Later in the day, a storm of snow came on, 
and the heavens were dark at an early hour. 
After nightfall the wind arose and swept down 
the streets in bleak and bitter gusts. At eight 
o'clock Gordon was in his room awaiting the 
coming of Billy. 

“Aha, so you're on hand, my fine young 
friend!” he exclaimed, as Billy was ushered in 
by the servant. 
here. I was determined I 
would meet you, but I’ve come to tell you that I 
can’t do it.” 

“Can't do it! What do you mean?” demand- 
ed the other. 

“T mean I wouldn’t steal the papers. I might 
have done it a dozen times to-day, but I couldn’t 
and be honest,” 


“Yes, sir, — I'm 


I never | 


They 


“ld like to know, boy, if this is the kind of 
| trick you meant to play me all the time? Is this 
‘the way you pay off your friends?” 

‘No, sir. lintended to get the papers for you, 
but now [ won’t. I never stole or cheated, and 
I never will. I had made up my mind to do it, 
because you wanted me to; but since then I’ve 
found out it’s harder to steal than ’twould be to 
have you hate me. I sha’n’t do it, and you can’t 
make me!” 
| Here the boy’s voice arose to a high pitch, and 

his head seemed to lift itself an inch taller over 
his small shoulders. 

| “I know,” continued he, “that you’ve given 
| mother and me a great many good things, but if 
yow ll ask your man, you'll find out that most of 
| ’em have been sent back to you this very day. 
I couldn’t keep ’em when I found out the price 
you wanted me to pay. I thought you took care 
of me because you were sorry for me, and be- 
cause you had a good heart; but now that I’ve 
| found you out, 1 just say that my honesty has 
| got a bigger price, sir!”’ 

Little Billy’s resolute indignation made him 
|sublime. The frail-bodied boy standing there 
| defending his own fidelity, his bare, small hands 
| thrust out of his poor coat-sleeves, and clenched 
| with the earnestness of his protest, was a pic- 
| ture to shame weaker virtue anywhere. 

| “T aint a man, sir, and I aint strong, any way, 
| and so I’m going to hold on to all I’ve got. This 


morning I got a letter from somebody, and it 
just put me back on the right track again. I 
haven't forgotten the kind things you’ ve done, 
and I shall always try to think you did ’em be- 
fore it came into your head to hire me to doa 
wicked thing. I wanted to do something to 
thank you, but I wouldn’t let you spoil me to do 
it. You'll think ’'m mean not to help you, but 
I'd be meaner to myself and to my mother if I 
paid you off by turning thief and rascal.” 

Billy’s lip began to quiver, and the tremor of 
his excitement and the chill of the cold shook 
him from head to foot. His noble mind could 
not falter, but its righteous passion was too much 
for his thin frame. Gordon waited a moment, 
as if to permit him to go on if he had more to 
say. Then he cried,— 

“Well said, my little friend! You’ve done 
grandly! I’ve played a desperate game in put- 
ting you up to this business, and deserve to be 
whipped for it. But see, I’ve turned over a 
new leaf, too,”’ 

“What, sir!’’ exclaimed the boy, in great per- 
plexity. 

“You said that you received a letter this morn- 
ing. Do you remember that the ink with which 
the address was written was blue, while that of 
the message was black?” 

‘*Y-ves, sir.” 

“You 
about it.’ 

“Did you write it, sir?’ 

Te 

“Then there was yet another pause. Then the 
boy cried in a trembling voice, ‘Ah, then, it was 
you that saved me from’’— 

“But I tempted you also,” 

“But you were ever so good to me.”’ 

“You forget that I was the cause of 
your bones, 


see, then, that I know something 


breaking 
It was no more than fair that I 
should see you taken care of.”’ 

*Q, but that’s not it, after all!”’ cried the boy, 
fervidly. “‘It’s,—it’s”— 

Billy shivered, choked, and burst into tears. 
Gordon stooped down quickly, and seizing him 
in his arms, laid him on the sofa. The sensi- 
tive child was completely overcome, and it was 
not until the night was far advanced that he re- 
covered his strength again. When he aroused 
he found Gordon sitting close beside him. 

“Will you be a friend to one who is about to 
be disgraced?’ asked the young man with a 
smile. 

Billy turned upon him a face glowing with all 
the old fondness and admiration. His young 
heart leaped up only too gladly, and he timidly 
placed his slender hand in the broad, strong 
palm of his hero. 

Thus did events bring the pair closer together. 
The differences in position and in age did not pre- 
vent Gordon from finding in the clear-hearted boy 
much that seemed to support and stimulate his 
often-lagging morality. He suffered at the ex- 
amination, as he expected to, and was dropped 
| from the rolls of the academy. But he accepted 
| this as justly deserved, and received the re- 

proaches of his friends without a word of de- 
| fence. He could even witness the sorrow of his 
| mother with somewhat less of pain, being con- 
| scious that notwithstanding his failure, he had 
| acted honorably under bitter temptation. 





A Home-rurvst.—The celebrated John Ran- 
| dolph, on a visit to a female friend, found her 
| surrounded with her seamstresses, making up a 
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quantity of clothing. ‘‘What work have you on 
hand?” 
to send to the poor Greeks.” 





‘introduce you to one of the grandest old ladies 


“O, sir, I am preparing this clothing |—my mother’s aunt! I have never seen her my. 
On taking leave, | self, but I know I shall love her, for she saved 
at the steps of the mansion he saw some of her | mamma’s life, at the risk of her own. 


Mamma 


servants in need of the very clothing which their | has often told me about it,—how that she was jy 


tender-hearted mistress was sending abroad. 
He exclaimed, ‘‘Madam, the Greeks are at your 
door.’’ Randolph never lost a chance to make a 
home-thrust. 
was some justice in his words. 


+e 
THE LOWLY SPIRIT, 


The lowly spirit God hath consecrated 
As His abiding rest, 

And angels by some patriarch’s tent have waited, 

yhen kings had no such guest. 

The dew, that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valley free; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 





For the Companion. 
CORINNE’S MISTAKE. 
By Alma. 

Three merry girls entered the cars at the ter- 
minus of acity road. They were bright-eyed, 
intelligent, and full of fun. 

“O, Ido hope,” said Anne Welsh, arranging 
her skirts and her books comfortably, ‘we shan’t 
have a single passenger from here to Haight 
Street. I just want to talk and laugh, and act 
exactly as I please, without the presence of a 
critical fourth.”’ 

“Unless it should happen to be a very nice 
young gentleman,” laughingly supplemented Co- 
rinne Baker. 

“Anything but that,” said the first speaker, 
with a grimace, adjusting veil and curls, howev- 
er. “I’m brim full of mischief, and in such case 
I know I should do something detestable.” 

“T do hope we shall be alone, though,” said 
little Lottie Deering, the youngest of the three, 
as she placed her books on the cushion at her 
side. “It’s such fun to have the 
self, or selves.”’ 

“I'm afraid the fun must go by the board, 
then,’’ exclaimed Anne, “for I see the fussiest, 
plainest, homeliest old woman coming right 
straight this way. O misery! she will spoil ev- 
erything.”’ 

“And look at that antiquated hand-bag,—a 
century old, at the very least,’’ Corinne cried. 
“Did you ever see sucha relic of Noah’s ark? 
And how ridiculously she is dressed! I’m not 
sure but we can have our fun after all.”’ 

Meantime, bowed down by some infirmity, 
dusty with a day’s ride, and really antiquated in 
garb and manner, the old lady drew nearer and 
nearer to the car. When she had gained it, her 
face brightened visibly at the sight of the fresh 
young girls, and in the kindness of her heart she 
nodded, as much as to say, ‘‘My dears, you are 
all strangers to me, but I am very glad to see 
you.”’ 

They did not, however, return the nod; but 
one by one they smiled, looked in each other's 
faces, and at last tittered audibly. The poor old 
woman seemed shocked at this incivility, and 
drew herself as far from their vicinity as _possi- 
ble, while she turned her keen eyes, that almost 
disproved her years, so large and black they 
were, from their faces to other objects outside. 
Suddenly, Corinne, possessed, as she had said 
before, with the spirit of mischief, took up one 
of her school-books, and with a wink aside at 
Anne, began to read in a low tone,— 

“She was the scrawniest, wierdest-looking ob- 
ject, with a wart on the bridge of her nose, and 
a crinkle crankle bonnet of an uncertain age, 
like its owner. All she needed was a broom- 
stick and a black cat to make a veritable witch.”’ 

Here the mirth of the thoughtless girls became 
so audible that the reader was forced to put 
some restraint upon her fun-loving proclivities, 
and lay the book aside. 


‘“‘Here’s Haight Street,” said Anne. ‘‘Corinne, 


I never thought to tell you, Uncle Hal Sanne 


us two Spitz dogs yesterday, white as wool, and 
as cunning as they can be. Come home with 
me and see them. It won't take five minutes 
more, and perhaps I'll give you one of them.” 

‘But mamma expects company, and’’— 

“O bother! I tell you it won’t take five min- 
utes longer. Come, there’s a darling!” and the 
old lady sat looking after them, as the girls 
tripped away in high spirits, a sad expression on 
her careworn face. 

“Corinne,” she murmured, “I thought I knew 
the face. I hope it was only thoughtlessness,’’ 
she added, and her lips trembled. ‘But perhaps 
I looked for too much from Corry’s child. And 
young folks can’t be expected to enter into the 
feelings of the aged. But it is hard to be so dis- 
appointed,”’ and she shook her head dejectedly. 

Meantime Corinne had seen and admired the 
dogs, and the girls were about parting. 

“Come over to the house soon,” said Corinne 
to Anne, as they stood on the steps. 


| the third story of a burning house, and when the 


In this case, as it happened, there | and dragged her out of a horrible doom, 


var all to one’s | 


| strongest men drew back, this aunt, then an jp. 
| valid, ran through the flames with wet blankets, 
She 
was fearfully burned, and sick for years afte, 
ward from the effects of her exertions; ang 
mamma thinks all the world of Aunt Eunice, 
Sodol By the way, it was mean of us to make 
fun of that old lady. What possessed us?” 

“T couldn’t help it,’’ said Anne, laughing, 
“though I knew it was wrong.” 

And the friends made their adieus, and part. 
ed. 

“Has she come, mamma?” cried Corinne, 
flushed and breathless from rapid wakking. j 

“Yes, dear,” said her mother, smiling, “but! 
| she was so tired I persuaded her to lie down, so 
| you won't see her till dinner time.”’ 
| Dinner time came, and with it Aunt Eunice — 
|a little, brisk old lady in a satin dress, witha 
| wart on the bridge of her nose. No wonder Co 
| rinne turned pale, and sick at heart, as her moth- 

er introduced her, with a loving smile. Not but 

she understood that low and gentle ‘‘Never mind, 

my dear,’”’ which reached her ears alone, as the 
| old lady kissed her and pressed her hand. 
| Never before had she felt so humiliated; and 
jnow that Aunt Eunice had cleared away all 
| traces of the dust and fatigue of the journey, she 
saw how noble and sweet was the face, spite of, 
the disfiguring wart, and how really grand was 
the spirit that illumined it, and that led her to 
say, in manner, at least, that all was forgiven! 
and would be forgotten. 

Corinne has never failed, from that day to 
this, to treat old age with respect, no matter 
whether she meets it clad in purple and fine lin- 
en, or in the garb of poverty and misery. One 
lesson was enough for a life-time; one recogni- 
tion of the beauty of a Christian forbearance un- 
der great provocation sufficed. 
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For the Companion. 


NEW YEAR’S IN PARIS. 

Paris! built up and beautiful again as ever! I 
was here before the war, and I could not tell that 
ever an army had marched through these noble 
thoroughfares. 

Is it too late to tell you how charmingly I spent 
New Yeat’s day? That is the great day here for the 
little ones. I had the good fortune to be domiciled 
in a French family, where are three beautiful chil- 
dren, trusting, innocent little bairnies, who are hot 
appearing to think eternally of their shoes, and 
sashes, and flounces, but who dress just as children 
should; who eat, play, cry,—very seldom,—prome- 
nade, and never make believe they are anything but 
children. Commend me to French education in the 
nursery, if all families are like this one. The pretty 
reverence for papa and mamma, the quiet deference 
to the wishes of older people, their thoughtfulness 
for their good bonne. be 

Elsie is six, Emile seven, and little rosy Fanchon 
only three. They came to me on New Year's eve, 
with faces as bright as angels. 

“QO, 1 shall feel as happy as if I were in heaven to 
morrow!” said Elsie. “It is New Year’s day. To 





| mamma says, and we must try so hard to be good,— 
| O, ever so much better than last year! Shall you 
put your shoes in the stove, mam’selle?” 

“Do what?” I said, looking down at the little 
pink and white flower of a face. 

“Why, put your shoes in the stove?” 

“Why should I wish to burn up my shoes? Is that 
one of your customs?” 

They all laughed heartily. 

“The fire is let down, and we put them there for 
| presents,” said Emile, looking up from his book. 
| «Q, but last year,” said Elsie, “auntie’s lover put 
| his shoes in the wrong stove, and we smelt leather 
| all over the house. They were cooked all up.” 

“Is that your custom?” Iasked.. ‘In my country 
we hang up our stockings.” 

“Yes,” nodded Elsie, “so do some people here} 
but we never do. I tell you how it is, really. You 
don’t put your own proper shoe in, but you make 
one. See! I have embroidered mine in cardboard, 
and I have made it large, so it can hold much. But 
you can make them of paper.” 

“Yes; you need not be so particular abont the 
| shape,” said Emile. ‘Mine are regular boats.” 

“And what do you get in them generally?” 1 
asked. 

“O, different things! sometimes bonbons. If there 
| are any very nice little presents, they get put in the 
|shoe. See! I had this ring last year, and a sash, and 

some deat little books. The big presents I found ot 
| the table at my bedside. Mamma always puts them 
| there.” “f 
| “Dy suis!” called a cheery voice, which meant, 
lam coming,” and a smiling, round-faced, bine-eyed 
| little woman made her appearance, to take them all 
off to bed. . 
After they were gone, I bethought me that 10W 








“T want to was the time to purchase my gifts for these dear lit 


‘we 


morrow begins everything. We are to forget thaty; 
we were ever naughty. It is just like another life, 
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tle ones. Outside, the streets begun to look gay. | felt courageous; but I did not like to make the trip | 


Ever and anon one could hear the tramping music 
of hurrying feet. Laughter, joyous and unrestrained, 
came up to the windows. Who would accompany | 
e? 

All the household was busy except Madame Leese, 
a sort of companion, who dressed madame’s hair, 
and read and sewed, and sometimes took the chil- 


asked her to go with me. 


alone, especially in the afternoou, when the sheep 


| were not in sight from the farms. 


It usually happened that those were the very 
times when we were sent. At the shortest, it wasa 
four or five hours’ job to hunt them up on the far 
side of the mountain, salt them, count them off, and 


game. But our folks would not often let us carry 


«Jf mam’selle would wait a moment, she should | the guns. 


be so proud, so happy to go.” 
“Now which way?” I asked, taking her slender 
arm. 
«Boulevards, 
ments we were both in fairy land. 


” 


| 


was her reply, and in afew mo- the stream fora few minutes. 


To get to the pasture, we had to cross a heavily- | 


wooded valley, through which ran quite a large 
stream. Almost always we would stop and fish in 
Our folks not only 


| expected, but wished us to fish, as we would gener- 


Iwish the readers of the Youth’s Companion could | ally catch in half an hour forty or fifty trout, weigh- 


have been with me inside that French toy shop. 

What was it like? | 
eades, and all the dainty shapes and tints that you 
have ever seen mingled together; fancy music 
dancing, aud the singing of birds, and the laughter | 


and salt-pail. 


ing all the way from half a pound to a pound anda 


half each. They were, when cooked, delicious eat- | 
Fancy sunbeams and rainbows, little bright cas- | in 


g. 

One Saturday, after dinner, we set off with our 
We found the sheep on the south-east 
side of the mountain, not far from where the woods 


of children, and the familiar faces and forms of ev- began, which skirted Squaw Pond. On counting the 
ery creature that can be loved and petted, and you | sheep, we found that two were missing ; one, the Ed- 


get somewhere near the idea. 


| wards’ “single round holes,” and one of the Sylves- 


. . | - % a jie ” 
The dolls and their toilets were an endless aston- | tet “‘ha’-pennies. 


ishment. The toy houses, furnished exquisitely; | 


We had noticed that the sheep were huddled to- 


the walking, sewing, talking, laughing dolls; the | gether more than usual when we first came upon 

dolls in cradles, with their nurses, in bridal array, | them. After salting them, we set off along the 

jn morning costume, in carriage dress! The count- | skirts of the cleared land to find the missing ones, or 
| di repr trac 

Jess numbers of pretty creatures, so natural that you | 4iscover traces of them. 


could almost see them breathe. I might go on, page | 


We had gone perhaps a hundred rods, and were 


after page, and not begin to tell you a tenth part of | passing some little thickets of low firs and hemlock, 


what I saw. O mystery of wealth, thrift, and in- 
dustry! thou art Paris, 

Presently, with my hands full of packages, and 
wy thoughts full of the little ones, we went out into 
the brilliant night. 

New Year’s day came, amid the shouts of the chil- 
dren, Certainly the good genius of the home kad | 

¢thowered gifts upon them, Elsie got a doll that 
walked, talked, and moved her head; and the boy 
was wild over a splendid velocipede. 

There was a merry time when the shoes were pro- 
duced, made out of cardboard, tinted and tinsel pa- 
per. Your correspondent was bountifully remem- 
bered. Laces and gloves, and ribbons and bonbons, 
all that is dear to the feminine taste, came out of my 
mther clumsily fashioned shoe. Mice that could 
mn, and cats that could mew, and beetles that 
crawled, and butterflies that fluttered, and dogs that 
barked! What fun we had spreading them all out 
ou the great dining table! 

The dear little ones had not forgotten mam’selle. 
They had contributed little pictures, and pretty 
bookmarks, and delicate little boxes, so that I really 
forgot how great a distance I was from home. 

By far the most costly gift of the day was that giv- 
en to Madame M.,a beautiful harp set in a frame 
that looked like massive gold. It was a complete 
surprise, and joyfully received. 

They say there is no such thing as home in the 
gay French world. They, whoever they are, wheth- 
erin caps or spectacles, or blues, or “which ever,” 
should come to this pleasant house, and see if there 
isnot at least one home in Paris. 

lend my letter by fervently wishing that all the 
home friends in beloved America may be as perfect 
in their home appointments, and as courteous in 
their attentions and duties, as the one'French family 
among whom I am spending the holidays. x. p. : 


+> 
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For the Companion, 
A DOWN-EAST BEAR STORY. 


Iu our merry boyhood days, passed on a farm in 
the backwoods of Maine, “salting the sheep’? was 
one of the events of every fortnight. 

The flocks were not kept in fenced pastures, as 
they are in settled countries, but the whole neigh- 
borhood, of five farms, pastured their sheep together 
man unenclosed tract, called “the mountain.” 

It was a long, high ridge of land, the sides of 
Which had been cleared up to within a few hundred 
feet of the summit, crowned with white quartz 
ledges and low spruces. From the farms to the pas- 
tare it was abouta mile. The sheep, however, had 
‘wide range, that stretched off to the wooded hol- 
lowsand ponds beyond the mountain. Sometimes we 
had to go four or five miles before we found them. 

From four to five hundred sheep roamed over the 
Tange, and they thoroughly enjoyed their high-land 
Pasturage. It was a pretty sight from the farms to 
see them climbing and feeding along the steep flanks 
of the mountains, 

Bs year the wild animals killed a good many 
in on cheep, Bears were constant depreda- 
eal - ivees”’ (lynxes) and wild-cats occasionally 
“4 “a — of them; and once a pack of wolves 
~ errible havoc among the flock. To salt and 
count up the sheep was, therefore, one of the stand- 
ing duties for us boys. 
ae farmer, that he might know his own sheep, 
ao a mark” cut or burned in the sheep’s ear. 
right “ Se marks were “one round hole in the 
Ss ar,” “one round hole in both ears,” “crop off 
right ear,” “two holes in the left ear,”’ “ha’- 
Penny through the right ear,” &c. 
a practice in counting the sheep by marks, 
pny st readily number off each farmer’s flock, 
ly ten the sheep were mixed and moving 

“ely together. Such a feat in mental arithmetic 
zle a city lad. 
on these sheep-salting trips was 


Ifancy would puz 
My companion 
Senerally Tom E 


| which bordered the open land, when we stumbled 
| on a sheep’s “pelt’’ and fleece, lying among dry ma- 


ple leaves. But a few feet from it lay the carcass, 
partly eaten, and looking very fresh. Instinctively 
we glanced about us, but saw nothing. 

“Well, here’s one of ’em, at any rate,’’ said Tom. 
“Sylvester’s mark. A bear caught him, I know by 
the looks of the pelt. He’s got ours, too, I'll bet. 
It’s too bad! The old rascal hasn’t been gone long, 
either.” 

“Hadn’t we better take the pelt home with us?” 
I suggested, 

“Might as well,” said Tom. 

As Tom was stooping to pick it up, we heard a 
fearful growl just in the edge of the firs. Itsounded 
not three rods off, and then we heard teeth snap! It 
was the most savage sound I ever heard. Confing 
so suddenly, and being so near, it made me jump. 

Tom dropped the fleece, and the way we ran from 
that spot wasn’t slow! Getting to a knoll six or 
seven rods off, we stopped and looked about us. The 
bear had not come out of the firs. Our courage re- 
vived. 

“Jolly!” exclaimed Tom. ‘If the old seamp wasn’t 
right there in the bushes, looking at us! Hasn’t he 
got a voice for bass, though? If we just had our 
guns now, wouldn’t we pepper him!” 

The bear had probably been eating the sheep when 
we came in sight, and slipped into the bushes before 
we saw him. He meant to stay there till we passed, 
then come out and finish his dinner. He didn’t like 
to see Tom meddling with the fleece, and so he said, 
in bear’s language, “Hands off! Leave that where 
it is!’ 

“Get stones!” said Tom. “Let’s stir him up!” 

I was afraid the bear might attack us in good ear- 
nest if we disturbed him; but Tom was determined, 
and threw two or three stones into the firs. As 
these bounced through the brush, the bear again 
growled. We again heard those savage teeth snap. 
Had I been by myself, I should have run away. 

“T’ll have that fleece, any how!” cried Tom, show- 
ering the thicket with stones as large as one’s fist. 

Some of these may have hit the bear. At any 
rate, the shower was more than the old fellow would 
stand. He burst out through the green boughs, 
growling like a tiger, and showing his teeth. We 
were on the point of running, but the bear did not 
come towards us. It stood and scrubbed its great 
black feet on the grass, all four at once, like a dog 
when approaching a strange dog. The way his long 
nails raked through the dirt was quite suggestive. 

“Come on if you want to!” Tom shouted at him, 
shaking a stone in his fist. 

The bear, however, shuffled and scuffed along to 
where the carcass of the sheep lay, and, seizing it in 
his mouth, turned tail and ran through the firs into 
the woods. 

We took the fleece and went home, 

On the next day, Sylvester and my grandfather set 
a trap near the place where we had surprised the 
bear, baiting it with mutton. Two days after a bear 
was caught in it, and Tom and I were sure it was the 
same one we had encountered. It was a very bony, 
large-framed bear, but poor as a shark. 

Not more than a fortnight after this adventure, a 
second bear was caught near the same place. This 
fir thicket proved to have been the favorite lurking- 
place of bears, where they laid in wait for the sheep. 
This bear had only three legs, one of his hind legs 
having been cut off just below the gambrel. It was 
thought that he had been ina trap before, and in 
that way lost his leg. 

I think it was during that same fall, that one night 
I was dreadfully frightened by a bear. I had been 
to “change works,” digging potatoes, with a boy in 
the neighborhood, named Ned Wilbur. 

After finishing that work, I stayed a little while in 
the evening to husk corn with Ned and his sisters. 
I started for home about eight o’clock, with my hoe 
on my shoulder. There was no moon, but it was not 
very dark. The distance was a little over half a mile. 





: dwards, the son of our nearest 
Tom was a go-ahead boy, one who never 


neighbor, 
feared any 


The road ran through woods, and alongside of half- 
cleared fields, in which there were plenty of black 


thing. Whenever I had him with me, I | stumps and stubs. 


About sixty or seventy rods from the Wilburs,’ the 
| road leads up a hill. Ihad gone up the hill, and 
| was near the top, when I noticed one stump in par- 
| ticular. It came into my mind that I had never seen 
| that stump before, 

As I looked, it very deliberately walked out into 
the middle of the road and stood up as straight as a 


| return home. Sometimes we would be all day about man! 
dren for a walk. Her dark eyes brightened as I it, especially if we took our guns and went after | 


| Icannot describe the strange sensation that stand- 
jing stump gave me, My hoe dropped from my 
shoulder. I knew it was a bear, but he stood up 
there ijn such a silent, queer way, that I was un- 
| nerved. How long we stood there staring at each 

other, I never could remember; two minutes, per- 
| haps. 

Recovering my wits a little, I stooped slowly and 
| Picked up a stone, threw it at the bear, screeching at 
| the same time with all my might. 
| Instantly the animal dropped on all fours. With- 

ont stopping to see whether he meant me or not, 1} 
| ran down the hill, back to the Wilburs’, as swiftly as 
|my legs would carry me. I did not venture out 

from their house again that night. 

But the story was too good for Ned to keep. He 
| told Tom Edwards, and Tom was forever hectoring 

me about it. Catch him to run for a bear beside the 
| road! 
| But only the next fall, Tom was very glad to run 
| from a bear, and he ran in a rather foolish way, too. 
| That year we had a large piece of burnt-land corn 
on an interval along the trout-brook, about two 
miles above the home neighborhood. One half the 
| field had been planted a fortnight carlier than the 
other half. Consequently, in the fall, the first plant- 
| ing was ready to cut up earlier than the other. 

About the first days of September, Tom and I were 
sent up to cut and shock the ripened corn, It wasa 
two days’ job. We might easily have gone home 
after our day’s work, but we chose to take some food 
with us and stay over night. We lodged in an old 
log shanty, on one side of the field, which the men 
had used when they cut the timber off the piece. 

After work, we built a fire in the stone fire-bed of 
the shanty, and ate our suppers. After supper, we 
roasted corn—half-a-dozen ears apiece ; for the later 
half of the corn was just fairly in the milk. Then 
we talked over our trapping plans for the coming 
November, and fell asleep while talking. 

Some time in the night we were awakened by the 
bears calling to each other,— Hoo-e-e, hoo-e-e!”” We 
heard them quite distinctly all about the hut, and 
seemingly there were half-a-dozen of them. By- 
and-by we heard them in the corn-field. 

“They’ve gone into the corn!’? whispered Tom 
to me. 

We got up and went to the door. We could plain- 
ly hear them breaking and crushing the stalks. We 
could even hear them smack as they champed the 
fresh, sweet ears. There were evidently a number 
of them, for they made a great noise. 

As we had only our corn-cutters with us for weap- 
ons, we did not care to sally forth upon them. Iwas 
on the point of shouting to frighten them away, 
when Tom said, “No; hold on; wait. Some time 
to-morrow we'll go home and get our guns, and to- 
morrow night we’ll watch for ’em.” 

We kept quiet, and after a time fastened the door 
and again went to sleep. 

The next morning, on going out to where we had 
heard the bears, the marks of their depredations 
were everywhere apparent. There were places as 
large as a house-lot where all the corn was broken 
down and trampled flat. They had made shocking 
work. Everywhere in the dirt were their tracks, each 
track as large as a man’s boot. 

That afternoon, while I finished shocking up the 
corn which we had cut, Tom went home and brought 
up both our guns. Into each of the guns we puta 
charge of five buck-shot and a bullet. About eight 
o’clock in the evening, we went quietly out into the 
corn and secreted ourselves in a great clump of fire- 
weeds and sprouts growing abeut a large maple 
stump. 

The sky was hazy, and it was a rather dim evening. 

After a time, a fog began to rise along the brook 
on the lower side of the field. Between nine and 
ten we began to hear the bears calling to cach other. 
Somehow, these calls and the queer, ghostly look 
which everything wore, made us fee] a little nervous, 

We laid still and waited, with our guns cocked. 
The hoo-ee-ing sound came nearer. We could hear 
out in the woods the brush crack. Presently we 
heard the bears in the corn. The green stalks 
cracked and creaked as they broke them down and 
shucked out the ears. The place seemed alive with 
bears, We could hear their feet pat as they ran 
about. 

Gradually they worked out towards the middle of 
the field where we were hiding. Suddenly we heard 
some of them break the corn not thirty yards to the 
right of us. The stalks swayed, and [ had glimpses 
of black hides. I was sure I saw at least three. 

They made a tremendous smashing, and, through 
the gloom, looked dreadfully savage. They would 
rise on their haunches beside a corn-hill, draw the 
cluster of stalks in with one paw, and tear and champ 
at the ears, 

They were working up nearer to us every moment. 
All at once we saw a bear's head rise up only a few 
hills from the stump. Probably the creature smelt 
us, for he stopped short and gave a loud snuff— 
woosh ! 

Instead of firing, I jumped out of the fire-weeds 
and ran for the shanty; and Tom seemed to be 
like-minded, for he ran past me before I had taken 
a dozen leaps. The corn was full of charred logs 
and stumps. In my headlong flight I tripped and 
went heels over head, The gun flew out of my hands. 
| 1 did not stop to hunt it up. Reaching the shanty, 








we sprang in, slammed the door to, and set our backs 
against it. 
We did not go out into the corn again that night; 
but after getting over our panic a little, Tom fired 
two or three times from the doorway, which proba- 
bly frightened the bears away, for we did not hear 
anything more of them during the night. 
In telling the story to the other boys, we used to 
omit the part about running into the shanty. 
———_+oo—_—_—__— 
THE EVACUATION OF BOSTON. 
There were strange sights in and about Boston at 
the beginning of the famous year of 1776. Instead 
of the great and busy city it now is, Boston was then 
a moderate-sized town, occupying only the north and 
west ends of the peninsula, There were many 
greens, and open hills, and large, vacant spaces on 
spots now crowded with warehouses, stores, and 
public buildings. 
Had you walked through the Boston streets in 
January a hundred years ago, you would not fail to 
have observed that something quite unusual was go- 
ing on. You would have noted, everywhere, that 
the people wore serious, often haggard faces; you 
would have found all articles of food, and even of 
clothing, much higher in price than in ordinary 
times. You would have seen that many of the stores 
were closed; and that the good townsfolk, instead 
of being busily intent on trade, were apt to wander 
listlessly in groups, and whisper much, darkly, 
among themselves. 
Instead of the tide of merchants, clerks and ladies 
in the main streets, you would have come upon 
troops of soldiers, red-coated all, moving to and fro 
with the grim air of men who knew that they were 
in the midst of a hostile people. 

On the Common you would have found barracks, 
daily reviews, tents, and every appearance of a state 
of war. Had you happened into the Old South 
church you would have been amazed to see that the 
pews had been removed, a ring made in the centre, 
full of earth and sawdust, and a riding school estab- 
lished for His Majesty’s light dragoons. 

You would have found Faneuil Hall turned intoa 

theatre, where the red-coat officers acted for each 
other’s amusement; and in certain large houses on 
Beacon and Fort Hills you would have seen balls 
and masquerades going forward. 
‘ But you would have noted that while there was no 
gayety, but actual want of food and fuel, and terrible 
suspense and anxiety among the townsfolk, even the 
red-coats themselves were not without their solemn 
misgivings, and even privations. 

How was it outside the town? 

There was something unwonted happening, also, 
through all that region of hill and vale which sur- 
rounded Boston, from Chelsea around to Dorches- 
ter. Those quiet rural suburbs were all astir. It 
was winter, yet everywhere there was bustle and ac- 
tivity. If you had mounted a horse, and ridden 
around from Charlestown, through Cambridge, 
Brookline and Roxbury, you would have met patri- 
ot patrols, farmer troops, men in shirt sleeves and 
homespun breeches, carrying guns; earthen redoubts 
fon the hills and knolls; batteries posted here and 
there, at almost every turn. 

As you rode through Cambridge, it might easily 
have happened that you would have seen Washing- 
ton in buff and blue, tall, erect, and serene, majes- 
tically going his rounds, mounted on a white horse, 
and surrounded by a staff of resolute-looking offi- 
cers. 

So it was that early in 1776, Boston lay shut in by 
Washington’s newly-recruited army, the British, 
under Howe, being cooped up within the town, and 
unable to get out, except by sea. 

Without, was the stern cordon of patriots, unused 
to war, not having enough guns and bayonets, want- 
‘ing more powder very much, lacking in engineers 
and tools, not well disciplined or well clad. There 
were, perhaps, twenty thousand of them in all, 
counting regulars and militia. 

Inside of Boston the red-coats numbered some say 
seven, some ten, thousand. They were well armed 
and well clothed, and were as exact in discipline as 
clock-work. But they sadly needed two things,— 
food and fuel. 

They could not get coal, so they tore down some 
Puritan dwellings for firewood. For food, they sent 
eleven ships to Georgia to get rice; the South Caro- 
lina patriots, however, saw to it that of the eleven, 
only two returned northward. 

Thus Boston was besieged. Bunker Hill had been 
fought in the early summer, and proved a vain vic- 
tory to the British. The object of the patriots had 
been to bring the siege closer tothe town; but as, 
by the loss of the Hill, they failed in this, the only 
result was to compel them to make a wider circle of 
investment. 

Washington’s object in investing Boston was to 
starve the British out, and take the town. The ob- 
ject of Howe, his enemy, was to hold Boston until 
reinforcements could reach him from England, and 
then to break through the patriot force, raise the 
siege, and enter upon an offensive campaign. 

At last Washington resolved to do more than 
merely keep his enemy shut in. Time pressed, and 
British reinforcements might arrive by sea any day. 

Dorchester Heights, overlooking the town on the 
south, still remained untaken. To take and hold 
them would be half the victory for Washington. 
After taking the Heights, Washington intended to 
make an attack in force on Boston from Cambridge, 
on the west. 

The first thing to do was to deceive the enemy, and 
to divert his attention, so that he would not notice 





the attempt to take Dorchester Heights. With this 
| object, Washington ordered his troops to bombard 
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the town from various hills on the west. This a message to Washington, threatening to burn | At last the government took the issue of shin- 


attack began on March 2d. It continued for 
three nights, and the British were completely de- 
ceived by it. 





RIDING SCHOOL IN OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 


While they were watching the bombardment | part of the British in the war, and who feared to | Supreme Court says means a gold dollar. 


in the west, preparations were rapidly made in 
the south to advance upon the heights. On the 
night of the 4th of March, a strong detachment, 
under Gen. Thomas, set out from Roxbury. It 
was a hazy but not very cold winter's night. 
There was little or no snow on the ground, which 
was, however, frozen hard. 

First went eight hundred picked patriots, who 
acted as a covering party. Following these were 
carts with intrenching tools, such as pickaxes 
and spades; then came twelve hundred men, as 
a working party, to throw up breast-works; then 


the town if such an assault was made. Mean- 
while the patriots went on strengthening and ex- 
| tending their works on and around: Dorchester 
Heights; and on the morning of March 17th, 
Howe was more than ever alarmed to see that 
breastworks had been raised over night on Nook’s 
Hill, a place completely commanding the Neck 
and the southern end of Boston. 

He at once called a council of war, in which it 
was resolved to evacuate Boston without delay. 
The British soldiers set to plundering the linen 
and woollen shops. They hastily spiked their 
cannons and mortars, which they could not car- 
ry away with them, and demolished the ‘‘cas- 
tle.” 


parture. All through the night of the 17th, the 
good people of Boston saw strange movements 
goingon. Troops were marching silently through 
the streets towards the wharves. On the wharves 
all was hurry and bustle. 


their families were busily preparing to embark. 
These were the ‘‘Tories,’’"—those who took the 





| remain behind among the indignant patriots. 
| It was still dark,—not quite four o'clock in the 
morning,—when the signal was given for the 
| Ships to move away from the docks; and slowly 
}and mournfully this fleet, laden with red-coats, 
rode out of Boston harbor, to enter it no more. 

When the morning light came, the citizens 
who crowded the streets with joyful faces, found 
their beloved town freed from the soldiers of the 
tyrant King George. 


The ships in the port were made ready for de- | 


Besides the soldiers, very many citizens and | 


plasters into its own hands. The printing of 
what was called “‘postal currency’ began, the 
name and the idea having come from the use of 
postage stamps. This first issue—the great- 
grandfather of our present fractional currency— 
was printed on poor, thin paper, and was adorned 
with pictures of postage-stamps. It was so 
meanly executed, and the people, in their hun- 
ger for currency, used it so much, that it was ac- 
tually worn out by use, and only a small part of 
that first issue was ever sent back to the treas- 
ury to be redeemed. 

From that time there has been a steady im- 
provement in the quality of the paper used, and 
one quite as great in the artistic execution. Still, 
this fractional currency is nothing but a very 

elegant form of “‘shinplaster.’”’ This word, which 
| We are surprised not to find in ‘“Worcester’s 
Dictionary,” is commonly used to mean paper 
| fractional currency, which is worth even less than 
the rest of a depreciated paper money. These 
small notes of ours contain no promise to redeem 
| them in coin. The greenbacks say, ‘The United 
States will pay to bearer one dollar,”” which the 
But 
| the fractional currency is only redeemable in 
large quantities, and then in greenbacks. 
| The law passed in 1875 authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to substitute silver for the 


| shinplaster issue, and it has recently been an- 


nounced that he is about to begin the process. 
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THE TIDES. 
I saw the long line of the vacant shore, 
The sea-weed and the shells upon the sand, 
And the brown rocks left bare on every hand, 


Already Washington had learned what was | 
going forward, and the rear guard of Howe had | 


As if the ebbing tide would flow no more. 
hen heard I, nore distinctly than before, 
The ocean breathe, and its great breast expand, 


as well as the Chamber, it is not likely that such 
consent will be given unless it proves to be for 
, the interest of the Republic. 
| There are two dangers, however, to be feared, 
j One is that MacMahon, disgusted with the Re- 
| publicans, and coming into collision with the 
| Houses, may be persuaded to take violent action, 
| make what is called a ‘‘coup d’etat,” overthrow 
the Republic, and either govern by himself 
| alone, or call in the Count of Chambord as King, 
| or young Napoleon as Emperor. 
| This he is not very likely to do, for whatever 
| his opinions, he is believed to be a patriot, who 
| would not thus wantonly violate the wishes of 
| the French people. 
| The other danger is lest discussions should 
|arise among the Republicans themselves, by 
| Which the power they hold as a majovity should 
be lost. French politicians are very excitable, 
| and personal ambition in all countries tends to 
create rivalries and enmity among members of 
| the same party. 

We in America must see with pleasure the 
| progress made in France towards founding a free 
| Republic like our own; and it is earnestly to be 
, hoped that the party that is trying to do this 

will remain united, tolerant and moderate, and 
| will allow no divisions to put an obstacle in the 
way of reaching their great object. 

With such leaders as we have named, howev- 
er, the danger of such discussions is much less 
than it would be if the Republicans were led by 
visionary though sincere men like Louis Blanc 

, and Victor Hugo. 

| ——_——+or——_ - 

| LITTLE THINGS. 

| Little charges, little assertivns, little, careless 
| things, stinging words in a moment of bitterness and 


rumbled along two hundred carts, with fascines | scarcely set foot on board ship before the patriot 


And, hurrying, came on the defenceless land 


(fagots for building ramparts) and bundles of 
hay. 
They 


moved very silently and cautiously; 


meanwhile they could hear the roar of the cannon | 


in the west, where the bombardment to distract 
the attention of the British was going forward. 
At last they ascended the Heights, creeping up 
its sides. The carts were arranged in conven- 
ient spots, and the working party took their tools, 
while the others kept guard at various points on 
the hill. Then ascene similar to that on Bunker 
Hill took place. 


hard. 

The men worked diligently, plying their tools, 
and piling up the hay and fagots, until a long, 
broad breastwork gradually rose on the crest of 
the Heights. 


With the early dawn of morning, the British | 


in Boston saw, with amazement and dismay, 
what had been done in the night. There was a 
sort of fog, which made the breastworks seem 
even greater and more formidable than they re- 
All the hills around were soon cov- 
ered with spectators. Gen. Howe at once saw 
the great advantage which the possession of 


ally were. 


Dorchester Heights gave to the patriots. From 
them, Washington's guns and mortars com- 


manded the town, and might besiege it with far 
better prospects of suecess. 

The British General decided to lose no time in 
trying to re-take the Heights. He chose two 
thousand of his best troops, and embarked them 
on vessels, with the object of landing them be- 
low the fortified eminence. 





FAGOTS FOR BREASTWORKS. 


No sooner had they got on board, however, 
than a great tempest of wind and furious rain 
arose. The ships were driven into port again, 
amid much danger of being lost. Thus the pa- 
triot cause was served by the elements, just as 
it was years after at Yorktown, where another 
storm prevented the escape of Cornwallis and his 
army. 

There was now but one thing for the British 
to do, and that was to abandon Boston. Gen. 
Howe was afraid that an assault would be made 
before he could get his troops away; so he sent 


The task was yet more diffi- | 
cult, for it was winter, and the ground was! 


| advance guard, with the General-in-chief at its 
| head, matched into the town, amid shouts and 
| cheers of eager welcome. 





DORCHESTER HEIGHTS. 





The capture of Boston was hailed throughout 
| the colonies with much rejoicing. 


| struck in honor of the event. The Massachn- 


| setts Legislature passed an address to the com- 
| mander, in which it was said, “‘May you still go 
}on, approved by Heaven, revered by all good 
| men, and dreaded by those tyrants who claim 
their fellowmen as their property.” 


—~<@>__—_—_——_—- 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
The young man just coming of age can but 


culated in this country as currency. He cannot 

gradually made to the little notes now in use. 
For some time after the war of 1861 began, 

“hard money” continued to circulate; and even 


ver was tlfe universal small change. But at 
length silver also began to disappear. 
Finally tradesmen refused to give silver 





change, and then came the period of the mean- 
| est and dirtiest of currency. This was postage- 
stamps, done up in little packages and marked 
| with the number or amount. To take from a 
| dirty little envelope dirtier stamps, that stuck to 

the fingers and to each other, to pay for a news- 

paper, was a very unpleasant way of making a 
| payment. 


{| A eurrency that was rather less inconvenient, 


| but more worthless, replaced postage - stamps. 
Banks, manufacturers and merchants issued 
| “shinplasters,’’—little notes, varying in shape, 
size, material, and in the form of words that ex- 
pressed their value. Immense quantities of these 
shinplasters were put out. They ‘circulated 
mostly in the vicinity of the places where they 
' had their origin, but some of them wandered to 
quite a distance, All through the State of Maine 
the commonest currency at this time was an issue 
by the Veazie Bank, of Bangor, which must have 
| put in circulation many thousands of dollars. 


Congress | 
| thanked Washington, and ordered a medal to be | 


faintly remember the time when silver coin cir- 


remember the manner in which the change was | 


after gold had disappeared from general use, sil- 


The insurgent waters with tumultuous roar. 
All thought and feeling and desire, I said, 
Love, laughter, and the exultant joy of song, 
Have ebbed from me forever! Suddenly o’er me 
They swept again from their deep ocean bed, 
And ina tumult of delight, and strong 
As youth, and beautiful as youth, gs 7h me. 
LONGFELLOW. 
Se ee 


THE NEW FRENCH PARLIAMENT. 


The French people have at last had a chance 
to express their will, and to choose legislative 
bodies which represent their real opinions, and 
will probably carry them out. 

You must not forget that for five years, ever 
since the close of the great Franco-Prussian war, 
France has been governed by the Assembly 
which was then elected to make peace. This 
Assembly ruled without regard to the opinion of 
the country, and in many instances did things 
to which the country was clearly opposed. 

The power has now been passed over to the 
new Parliament, which was elected in January 
and February. This Parliament is composed of 
two Houses,—the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Senate has already been de- 
scribed inthe Companion. 

The Chamber of Deputies, which is like our 
House of Representatives, consists of five hun- 
| dred and thirty our members. It was chosen 
on the 20th of Fepruary, the country being di- 
vided into smai. lecewral districts. Every French- 
man over twenty-one years of age was entitled 
to vote for the deputies. 

The old Assembly had a monarchical major- 
ity. Now the majority, both in the Senate and 
in the Chamber of Deputies, is Republican. Out 
of the three hundred Senators, about one hun- 
| dred and fifty are Republicans; and out of the 
five hundred and thirty-four Deputies, about 
three hundred are Republicans. 

This makes 1t very probable that a Republic, 
which already exists in name, will be finally es- 
| tablished in France. It is all the more likely, as 
the great mass of the Republicans who form the 
majority in the two Houses, are not radicals and 
| socialists of the old revolutionary kind, but are 
| moderate, thoughtful, and patriotic men, opposed 
| to all wild schemes, many of them having a 
| large experience in public-affairs, who see their 
| proper leaders in statesmen like Thiers, Gambet- 
| ta, Dufaure, and Casimir Perier. 
| It is true that this Republican Parliament has 

to deal with a President who is not friendly to 
the Republican cause. Marshal MacMahon is 
| known to favora monarchy rather than a Re- 
| public. 

| But the new Constitution has provided that 
the President can do little in opposition to the 

Parliament. MacMahon is to remain in office 

until 1880; meanwhile, if there are any altera- 
| tions to be proposed in the Constitution, they 
| must have the assent of the two legislative bod- 
j ies. If MacMahon, therefore, proposes any such 
| changes, they must be in the direction of still 
| further securing the Republic, or they will be 
rejected. 

The Chamber of Deputies, too, can only be 
dissolved by the President, when the Senate 
, consents to it; and as the Senate is Republican, 





} 


| anger,—what a world of misery has resulted from 
|them! The cases are very curious where the small- 
est matters have made impressions upon sensitive 
| and selfish people, such as could not have been im- 
agined or foreseen. 

A rich banker, who was known to be of a sordid 
disposition, and careless as to ordinary civilities, 
| wrote to his nephew, whom he intended to make 
his heir. The answer came on a half sheet, with 
jagged edges, soiled, and folded slovenly. The 
banker took a mortal offence at this indignity, as 
he chose to call it, and made a new will, by which 
his property was given to another person. 
| Aman recently died, about whom the following is 
| told: There were two brothers, who apparently loved 
each other very much. They had grown to man- 
hood together, At the respective ages of fifty and 
sixty, both of them retired fram business with a com- 
petency. The younger man soon lost his money by 
speculations; but his brother gave him pecuniary 
assistance, and at once made his will in the other’s 
favor. 

One night, at some festive gathering, George, the 

younger, thoughtlessly pulled the chair in which his 
; brother was about to seat himself from under him, 
| so that William, a man of exceptional dignity of de- 
meanor, fell floundering upon the floor. The conse- 
quence was a lameness for life, and from that un- 
happy moment, William never spoke to his brother 
till the day of his death, and left all his fortune toa 
stranger. 

On the other hand, the smallest offices of kind- 
ness, given, no doubt, from pure benevolence, or 
love of assistance, have been the means of leading 
to happy results. 
of the beautiful girl, who met an aged woman 
of many infirmities, and on beng asked a ques- 
tion, repulsed her. Then the malison of the old 
woman, a powerful spirit in fairy land, changed 
the young girl toa fright. But when a poor, home- 
ly, tired child offered the miserable dame her arm, 
because she was old and sorrowful, down came the 
fairy gifts, and before her stood a dazzling queen, 
who endowed the child with wealth and glorious 
beauty. The spirit of this myth is still acted out by 
humanity. A soft word at the right time proves the 
guerdon of power and grace. A foolish action, or4 
reckless one, seals a man’s fate with the direst mis- 
fortune. 


oo oe 
MANNERS OF THE OLD SCHOOL, 

They were ceremonious to an extreme, but they 
carried refinement to a perfection not seen in these 
days, when the brusque style, with its rough, bois- 
terous ways, is affected. Cowper sets out that style: 

“The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves, by thumping on your back, 
His sense of your great merit, 
Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it.” 

The Duke of Wellington once said that he would 
not allow any man to take a liberty with him, as he 
himself took liberties with no one. Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, afterwards Lord Raglan, had been known 
to the duke from infancy, and was for many years & 
member of his military family, yet the duke always 
addressed him as “lord.” 

A distinguishing trait of the manners of the old 
school was the respect with which everything ths 
other men held sacred was treated. Gentlemen of 
the old school made taste, tact, and personal bearings 
the subjects of special study. They carried them 
into all the details of common life. One of this 
school, an old Frenchman, never passed the King’s 
| statue without a profound salnte. Another, the old 
| Comte de Narbonne, one of Napoleon's off:ceT™ 





They seem like the fairy story — 
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j sessions to Mexico, does not give a flattering account | 





of its character. 
It is useless, he says, for agricultural purposes. 
Valuable mines will be opened in the mountainous 
districts, and, by irrigation and scientific culture, 
farming can be carried on so as to supply local de- 
mands. But more than this can hardly be -hoped 
for. He thinks, therefore, that between the 100th 
meridian of longitude and the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, there will be formed no new States, like Wis- 
consin and Iowa. 
If in any way achange of climate could be brought 
about, by which rains should become frequent or 
regular, the soil might be made fertile and capable 
of yielding large harvests. But until nature or art 
can remedy this defect by increasing the rainfall, 
farming on a large scale is out of the question. 
ee ee 
MELON-COLIC INCIDENT. 

An English gentleman, who had heard American 
watermelons greatly extolled as a delicious fruit, 
procured some seed, and had it planted in his exten- 
sive hothouse. The vines grew well, and in due 
time the gardener announced that the fruit was 
ready for use. One was accordingly brought on the 
table, and divided among the company, who all par- 
took of it, but sparingly. They tried to fancy it de- 
licious, as they had been told it was, but the sense 
of taste was too strong for the imagination, and 
overpoweringly declared that the melon was a mel- 
ancholy failure. The persons who had eaten it were 
confirmed in this opinion, when they nearly all suf- 
fered, more or less, with colic, which, in this case, 
was certainly melon-colic. 

The gentleman of the house was seriously disap- 


in the right way. He determined to try again, and 
invited an American gentleman who happened to be 
sojourning in the neighborhood to dine with him. 
After the English roast beef, &c., the melon was 
brought on, with explanations. 

“O,” exclaimed the American, on catching sight 
of it. “No wonder you didn’t like it. That is nota 
watermelon. That isa citron!” 


~~ 
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A COLD WATER MAN, 

Brevet Maj. Gen. George A. Custer, the comrade 
of “Phil” Sheridan, and a gallant soldier, is now on 
duty at Fort Abraham Lincoln, in Dakotah. Like 
Howard, Foote, Farragut, ‘and Stringham, he isa 
thorough temperance man, and needed no whiskey 
while out on his exhausting expedition down the 
Yellowstone, and through the perilous Black Hills. 
A young man, brevetted Major General of the Unit- 
ed States Army when twenty-four years old for gal- 
lant service in the field, a hero, feted and toasted, 
and in every way tempted, he has maintained his 
principles, and has not fallen. Last summer the 
Secretary of War, and several other distinguished 
Government officers, visited Gen. Custer at Fort A. 
Lincoln, Says the Newark Daily Advertiser: 

When the Secretary and his party were approach- 
ing the fort, the sutler of the post sent to Gen. Cus- 
ter’s headquarters two boxes and one basket of 
champagne, with a polite note, suggesting that it 
might be acceptable to his guests. The General im- 
mediately returned it, saying, “he neither drank 
wine himself, nor entertained his guests with it.’ 

Another incident may not be peg ee ge here. 
While the General was stationed at Fort Ripley, in 
1867, he had a severe attack of illness, and the phy- 
sician prescribed brandy. ‘No,’ said the General, 
“T will die first.” 

It is pleasant to know that the army post named 
after our martyr-President, hir if : temperance 
man, is commanded by an officer of his own kind. 





EASTERN TONGUES, 


One of the amusements of travelling in foreign 
countries is an introduction toan altogether new 
kind of English, a dialect we could never possibly 
hear by staying at home. Charles Dudley Warner, 
in one of his sketches, gives usa lively account of 
his experiencein this line at Messina and at Alex- 
andria: 


No sooner is the anchor down than a fleet of boats 
surround the steamer, and a crowd of noisy men and 
boys swarms on board, to sell us muscles, oranges, 
and all sorts of merchandise, from a hair-brush to 
an under wrapper. The Sunday is hopelessly brok- 
en into fragments in a minute. These lively traders 
use the English language and its pronouns with g-eat 
freedom. The bootblack smilingly asks,— 

“You black my boot?” 

The vender of under-garments says,— 

“TI gif you for dese two a seven franc. 
you gif?” 

Of a bright orange boy we ask,— 

“How much a dozen?” 

“Half france.” 

“Too much.” 

“How much you giff? Tasthim. He ver good ; 
asweet orange; you no like, you no buy. Yes, sir. 
Tak one. This a one, he sweet no more.” 

And they were sweet no more. They must have 
been lemons in orange’s clothing. The flattering 
tongue of that boy, and our greed of tropical color, 
made us owners of a lot of them, most of which 
went overboard before we reached Alexandria, and 
made fair lemonade of the streak of water we passed 
through. 





No? What 


re — 
ROBBING WHITEFIELD’S GRAVE, 
Hatred of Wickliffe burned his bones and sent the 


ashes 
“Down the Severn to the sea.” 
Love of Whitefield, alike lawless, would steal his 
bones for relics. No language can too strongly con- 
demn such outrage upon a grave, whether committed 
in hatred or love. 


Whitefield, the great evangelist, has been dead 











uch side his toilet every day on the retreat from Mos- 
fc cow as carefully as if preparing for a court ball. | 
= However, all these “gentlemen of the old school” | 
were not always elegant in their manners, though 
red. the proportion of polite people was then greater than 
Re- it is to-day. 
the A correspondent of the New York Times mentions 
ion, an incident that shows there were exceptions, even 
Tow in the “good old days.” 
self The Duc de L. saw Taillade in the role of the Duke 
ine of the Old Regime take a pinch of snuif from a richly- 
Sy jewelled box, and then daintily brush away the 
. rains that fell upon the ruffle. 
htics ema snot it at all!’ cried the duc. “It’s very 
who elegant, I dare say, but it’s notthe thing. My grand- 
8 of father, the old duke, lived to the age of ninety-three, 
and he did it so’ ” The duc illustrated by taking an 
ould imaginary pinch of snuff, after which he wiped his 
, by fingers on the back of his trousers. As for the snuff 
ould on the shirt-front, that gave little concern, for it 
able, was always half covered. 
Is to eer an 
ts of GOETHE CONQUERED BY IMPUDENCE, 

The impudence of some people strides over that 
» the me step Which is said to separate the sublime from 
free the ridiculous. Goethe was once conquered by such 
to be jmpndence. The famous German poet was greatly | 

this irritated, as most literary men are, by gossips and 
pores. When visitors, who had nothing of value to 
» and sy, consumed his time, he did not repress his impa- 
1 the tience, and sometimes was rude in his efforts to rid 
himself of their presence. 
ywev- One evening, while at tea with a few literary 
1 less friends, a card was handed him, which bore an 
d by American name. He sent back word that he was 
Bans engaged, and begged to be excused. The American 
returned the impudent reply that he had come all 
the way from the United States to see Goethe, and 
begged he might not be disappointed. 

Goethe rose, vexed and impatient, hurried to the 
reless study, took a stool and seated himself in the middle 
ssand of the room, saying by his action (for he did not 

from speak), “If you have come from the United States 
small- * to see me, look till you are satisfied, and then leave.” 
sitive The visitor took in the situation at a glance, and 
‘n im- vas equal to the emergency. He spoke not a word, 
bat rising, lifted the lamp from the table, and stood 
sordid before Goethe. He first examined the poet’s fea- 
lities, tures and form critically, then surveyed his back. 
make Patting down the lamp on the table, he took a piece 
, with ofgold from a purse, laid it beside the lamp, and 
The wasabout to lerve. Goethe's sense of the comical 
ity, as was too strong to hold out against this cool effront- 
which ery. Asmile stole over his face, ending in irresisti- 
ble laughter, and they had a pleasant chat together. 
ving is When he narrated the scene to his friends at the 
loved table, they were almost convulsed with merriment. 
man- —— 
— A SINKING TOWN. 
rey by Mr. William G. Palgrave, in the Fortnightly Re- 
aniary tiew, gives an account of a visit to Dutch Guiana, a 
sther’s country concerning which but little is known in 
England or the United States. He found a torrid 
ge, the but healthy climate, well-cultivated fields and flour- 
ich his ishing towns. He saw, however, one curious sight, 
: him, suggestive of melancholy thoughts, a sinking town. 
of de- Notatown in commercial decline, such as may be 
oonses found in many countries, but one slowly and steadi- 
at un lysinking under the waters. 
rother Nikerie was built in the early part of this century 
noted ma promontory at the mouth of the Nikerie River. 

Itgrew into a flourishing town, with streets, shops, 
Kind: sores, churches, public buildings, and a flourishing 
nce, oF commerce. But the shore began to sink, and the sea 
eading bo come in, and the town was deserted. He sawa 
y story large house, with its ground-floor washed by the 
woman” waves. Just beyond it was a large, handsome, and 
, qnes- slidly-built church, perilously near the water’s 
he old * ge; a commodious court- house, a few private 
hanged 4 dwelling-houses and three or four grog-shops, resign- 
home: adly awaiting the steady advance of the tide. “The 
r arm, ; wind was high, and the roar of the waves, as they 
me the burst impatiently on what was once the Nikerie 
queen, Promontory, sounded in the dusky evening air like 
noriows the knell of doom.” 
out by atieiieitbie..... iiucmnaa 
ves the A HOT IDEA, 
yn, Ors The students of the Theological Seminary of 
st mis Prineeton were, many years ago, much interested in 

the Philosophy of Bishop Berkeley. Now the good 
bishop is generally supposed to have taught (though 
IL. there are objections to the view) that matter has no 
ut they Teal existence; that all things that we sec or use are 
in these merely ideas of the mind. 
h, bois- The students found that this theory, though en- 
it style: tirely opposed to common sense, was somewhat dif- 
ficult to refute, and consequently engaged in fre- 
Ment discussions of it. One day at the commons, 
atwhich all the students dined together, a dish of 
apple dumplings was placed on the table. One of 
_— ee » receiving his dumpling, began immedi- 
niente ace eat it, but found it was scalding hot. Sput- 
rus . S ont w oat he had taken, he exclaimed,— 
knows m o O! this is the hottest idea I ever had in 
‘years & ma! 0101 Or” 
hewn Bang discussions of the ideal theory were, after 
8, no longer even warm. 

the old +o 
ing that NO MORE NEW STATES, 
emen of Many people imagine that the vast country lying 
bearing, between our Western frontier and the Rocky Moun- 
dl them tains will give homes to millions of European emi- 
of this grants, and create new States to rival the old in 
» King’s Population and wealth. But Gen. Hazen, whose 
, the old duties in the government service have made him fa- 
off. cers Miliar with the whole region from the British Pos- 











more than a hundred years, but it is with difficulty 





pointed at the result of his experiment, but attrib- | 
uted the failure to their not having eaten the melon | 





was laid, in the old church at Newburyport. Parts | 
of his skeleton and chips from his tomb have been 
carried away by relic-lunters, and the sexton has 
orders to watch every visitor. Somebody once stole 
one of the arms, but after being taken across the 
Atlantic, it was returned with a letter of penitence 
from the thief. The box in which it was sent is now | 
kept in the coffin. | 
2 


THE RIGHT KIND OF COMPLIMENT. 
It is refreshing to find sensible gentlemen in com- 
pany who do not feel obliged to talk nonsense to 
ladies. We wish the ladies would all rebuke the 
practice as frankly and as neatly as the one in the 
following instance: 


A venerable talker of twaddle, a society man who 
has outlived his usefulness, but who still hovers 
around at receptions and p: arties, and indulges in 
small talk, at which no one laughs but himself, 
sailed up to a couple engaged in conversation in a 
cosey corner the other evening, and in his most win- 
ning tones said,— 

“Judging from the color of her cheeks, I should 
things to Miss » my boy!’ 
“T never a in compliments,” said the “boy,” 
rather gru 

“Don’ty on believe it,’’ broke in the fair Miss —. 
“He has paid mea greater compliment than you ever 
paid a lady in all your life. He has been talking to 
me as though I knew something.’’—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 








————__ a 
HOW NAPOLEON LOOKED. 

It is curious to read the different descriptions by 
different spectators of great persons. Like and dis- 
like have a good deal to do with one’s notion of an- 
other’s looks. The memoirs of Madame Van Vose, 
“Sixty-nine Years at the Prussian Court,”’ have just 
been issued at Berlin. The following is a personal 
lescription of Napoleon after the overthrow of 
Prussia: 


ess Tauenzien. He is remarkably ugly, with a fat, 
puffy brown face, and a podgy little body, without 
the slightest figure. 
sily; 
he looks the incarnation of success. Only the mouth 
is finely cut, and the teeth are beautiful. He was 
extremely polite, spoke a long time with the Queen 
alone, and then drove off. 


————_~+or-—- 


A FRENCHMAN, who had not thoroughly mastered 
the English tongue, sends the following excuse for 
his boy’s absence from school: 

“I testimony myself than my boy could go up to 
the school, yes now, because he had, has bad cut on 
the knees, and he is not cure yet.” 





THE LITTLE MARKER. 





This useful “Card and Linen Marker” is made of white 
metal. It is silver-plated, and very handsomely orna- 
mented. Besides being a useful article in the family, it 
affords much enjoyment to the young folks. With it any 
boy or girl can not only mark their clothing, but can 
print small labels, cards, ete. With the Marker we give 
THREE Sets OF TyPE, a bottle of Indelible Ink, Pad, &c. 
Sent to any address, postage paid, on the receipt of $100. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 





TWO CHROMOS FOR 50 CENTS. 








The above cut gives the outlines of a charming little 
chromo in passe-partout frame, which in colors and gen- 
eral effect is worthy a place in any home. 


“REST BY THE ROADSIDE” 


is the title of one of Prang’s finely executed pictures, and 
represents a little girl in rustic dress, with a basket upon 
herarm. She is resting “‘in the shade,” amid the mosses, 
ferns, and trailing vines that line the roadside. The 
quiet, restful face of the little traveller, the old stone wall 
enamelled with moss, and variegated with summer leaves, 
the shadowy recess of the wood, the old post and fallen 
tree, make an attractive scene, pleasing alike to the eye 
of the child or the artist. Size 7x9 inches. The retail 
price of the picture is $2 50. Owing to a large stock on 
hand, we will send the two postpaid for 50 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, 








| that he has been kept in the crypt where his body 





41 Temple Place. Mass. 


say you had been saying some very complimentary | 


I received him at the foot of the stairs with Count- | 


His great round eyes roll unea- | 
the expression of his features is one of severity ; | - 





T have founded my business on the belief that the pub- 
lic are anxious to get their seed directly from the grower, 
and I therefore offer FREE to every man and woman in 
the United States who cultivates a farm, tills a vegetable 
garden, or plants a flower-garden, my large, Tlustrated 
Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds tor 1876; it con- 
tains, in addition to the choicest kinds produced in Eu- 
rope, one hundred and fifty varieties of vegetable seed 
grown on my four seed farms. Customers ot last season 
need not write for it. “As the originalintroducer of the 

| Iubbard, Marblehead and Butman Squashes, Phinney’s 
Melon, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other 
| new vegetables, I solicit your patronage. All seed sold 
under three warrants. A hundred thousand AY 

will be gern “ag es out on the first of Janu: 
4—2t JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





FLOWER 

SEEDS. 

VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 


Spooner’s Prizo Flower Seeds. 
Spooner's Boston Market 

Vegetable Seeds. 
The cheapest and best secds in tho 
market. Send two 3-ct. stamps for our 
illustrated catalogue, and see the prices. 
W. H. SPOONER, 
3—it BOSTON, » MA 


‘BEAUTIFUL 


ks 








| Delivered free of cost mail at your door. Splendid 

———— of ROSES. — _ %1, thirteen for 

| &: 2. Send for New. Descriptive Catalogue 4 
Plants gratis. HOC OPES, SRO. & THOMAS. 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


Lilies, Roses, Violets, Carnaticns, Geraniums, et, 


The Greenbrook & Paterson City Nurseries 


| lail 12 Choice Varieties for $1 00, or 5 for 50 cts., with 3 
| Album Chromos or a F ine Lilium Gratis. Samples 25 ¢. 
Address J. GREIVEs, Sec’y, Box 887, Paterson, Nod. 11—2t 


GREAT OFFER! To introduce, we will send 
ZA to any address, for 50 ets. and stamp, 25 of our choic- 
est varieties of Flower Seed (our selection). Catalogue 
for stamp. All seed warranted. A. Howarp «& Co., 
Seedsmen, Pontoosuc, Ill. 9—4t 


foo Ls. ? eh 


of all kinds for Amateurs, Machinists, Car- 
penters, and all classes of Mechanics. Il- 
ustrated Catalagues free to any address. 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 23 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass. 


ATheclogant. 
ly mounted, 
nickle plat- 
New Buffalo Bill Rev 
With 100 Cartridges, $3.00 ; ke aie ant te 
ted : satisfaction guaranteed. ‘Thustrated Catalogue Free, 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Chiengo, H1., 
9 Dearborn. a. (M eCormick Block 4 
“I HAVE BUT ONE RIG RET, 
and that is I did not get it befor Vi 
ur chaser. The Centennial Pr mbes oe 
-ress, 82 00. Complete Printing Office, 
$5 00. ana for new Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Young America Presses, Pty «ec. 
gees ulars fre: 


3 ° : D. W. WA' TSON. 33 73 C ornhill, Boston. 
CHROMOS 


of every kind, Foreign and American. 20 
Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J.LATHAM & Co., 419 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 48—1t 
Amateur Fret-cutters and others. Sent bv post 
on ree ceipt of $1. Published by the Sorrento Wood 
Carving Co., 5 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.; 57 W. a 
ton Street, Chies a) il. 


00 YO 








“Original and Selected Alphabets,” for the use of 








Male or Female. Send youra address and get get 
something that will bring you in honorably 


WANT over $150 a month sure 


MONEY 


INV ENTORS’ UNION, 
MN 3 Gree nw ic h Street, New Y ork. 


THE FUNNIEST 

And most amusing Mechanical Toy 
everinvented. Willmake vou laugh 
if you never laughed before. The 
Chinaman and white man engaged 
in mortal combat. Operate on any 
oor. For sale by all toy-dealers, or 
sent, post-paid, to any address, for 
25 cents, by the 


RICHARDS MANF'G CO., 
91 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


6—26t 
















+ MONTH. —Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business honorable and first-class. Var- 
ticulars sent free. Address 

J.WORTH & CO., 


 DECALCOMANTIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, wits book of 


24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for vd cts, 

100 ass'tu pictures, 50 ete. They are Heads, Lanse apes, Aw 
Birds, Insects, Flowe rs, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. at a & . wt GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 66 cts. 
dress J. L. PATTEN Soo. 62 Ww illiam Street, New York. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing Aisturbing causes W ithout leaving 
the system in a unhealthy conditio 

GRAEFENBERG M ARSHALL! S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing com plaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

4—ly GRAEFE NBE RG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


OPIUM 


St. Lonis, Mo. 





z 











“and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
_ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
VOIGT’S ORNA- 
MENTAL CARDS, Illu- 
minated in Colors and *Gold. 
‘early 200 Designs. Spec- 
imen Packages, 25 cts. Sin- 
gle Specimens, agents’ rates, 
catalogue, ete., sent for 3-ct. 








postage a Address 

J. IGT, Publisher, 
Box Ag East Bridgews ae tT, 
Mass. 


if SEAMLESS AND WATERPROOF, 
protects clothing, ee linen diaper, is ree- 
ommended by physiciar sizes. Sample, 75 
cts., mailed by EURE KA DIAPER CO., 266 
> Broadway, New York. §—bteow 

Tmo DEAF MUTES. A “conv of “Whir pple” 8 


Home School Journal, FREE. Z.¢ iy - 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MARCH 16, 1876, 











MOODS AND TENSES. 

Young people and foreigners have all had experi- 
ence of the difficulty of learning the past tenses of 
the English verbs most commonly in use. The ir- 
regularity is well hit off in a piece by Mr. Simpson, 
an English poet, of which some of the verses are the 
following: 


To duty’s post if you should stick, 
You'd rightly say, I stuck; 
But if your finger you should prick, 
You’d never say, I pruck. 
Or if some time your gun you prime 
And shoot, you say I shot: 
But when you’ve rooted up some plants, 
It’s wrong to say I rot. 
Cnorvus—Moods and tenses worry my senses 
Adverbs, verbs, and nouns as well; 
They only vex me and perplex me, 
Right from wrong I ne’er can tell. 


Once more we speak of thinking, 
And in the past say thought; 

But who that has been drinking 
Would ever say, I drought ? 

Or if you please to speak of freeze 
In past tense, you'd say froze; 

But if you squeezed a lady’s hand 
You wouldn’t say, I squoze. 

CuoRvs—Moods and tenses, ete. 





It’s quite correct to say, I speak, 
And in the past, I spoke; 
But still it wouldn’t sound correct 
To say I squeak, I squoke. 
A burning kiss from pretty miss 
rou steal, and say, I stole; 
But when you heal her broken heart, 
You shouldn’t say, I hole. 


Cuorvus—Moods and tenses, ete, 





~7?o _ 
For the Companion, 
“MY MOTHER’S GRAVE.” 

I was once wandering in a neglected church- 
yard near the ruin of an old abbey, in Meath, 
Ireland, In it was a young woman, who I saw 
was examining the tangled, half-raised graves, 
pausing at one, then passing intently to an- 
other, She wore neither cay yor bonnet, but 
the hood of her long blue cloak was somewhat 
drawn over her face, and pinned beneath her 
chin. She was very innocent-looking, and her 
eyes were red with weeping. 

“Tm thinking ye’re strangers in this place as 
well as myself,”’ she said, courtesying. 

I said, ‘Yes, we are strangers here,”’ 

“Ah, then, I thought so, and I may look, and 
look, and never find it after all—after all my 
trouble,” she said, in a disappointed tone, 

*And what do you want to find?” 

*My mother’s grave.” 

Tears rolled down her cheek, which she wiped 
away with her apron. I was at once interested, 
and this seemed to win the confidence of the 
lone creature, for she continued,— 

“You see | had a brother, and he ’listed, and 
after a while, when he got tired of his fine 
clothes and the gay music, his heart turned 
again to his poor old mother, and he thought if 
he could see her once more before he left Ire- 
land, the Lord would grant him a blessing 
wherever he might go,—but not without. 

“The regiment was quartered in Dublin, and 
was to sail in a few days, when he wrote home, 
and begged mother for God’s sake to come and 
see him. Well, the next morning she set out on 
foot for the place, and wouldn’t let me come 
with her, on account of the old man who always 
kept with us. I thought the life would leave 
me when she turned to go down the hill out of 
my sight. 

“My brother sailed the very morning before 
she got to Dublin, and the only thing she ever 
saw of him was the smoke of the steamer be- 
tween the sky and the water in Dublin Bay. 
This crushed her heart, for she loved him more 
than her own life, and would have died for him. 

“Pll turn home to Mary,’—that’s me, please 
your honor, ‘Lhope I may live to get so far,’ 
she says, ‘for if I were to die, and she could not 
siy a prayer over my grave, it seems to me I'd 
never rest easy in sun or shower.’ 
eame 


She never 
She faltered, poor mother, and 
died on the way. 

“Weeks passed before 1 knew what had be- 
come of her. Then one came and told me, 
‘Your mother is dead. You will never see her 
again.’ My own—my own mother, out of whose 
arms I never slept for a single night till she left 
me for the first and last time. 

“They say she was buried here, but I must 
tind her grave. The prayer is in my heart that 
she wanted me to make. She taught it me in 
childhood; but [must find her grave. I thought 
maybe it was the one over there, where the 
thrush sung so long; or the other, where the lit- 
tle threads of grass are shooting, but I can’t find 
it, She was a good woman, and the love of God 


home, 








| I hope we shall meet again some day, when I, 

| too, shall go,—but I have lost her grave,—my 

| own mother’s grave!”’ 

| The above incident, which is told by Mrs. S. 
C. Hall, will awaken tender feelings in the mind 

| of the reader who has lost a mother. We were 


| : ta 
recently relating it in a company of young men, | 


when one of them became thoughtful and reti- 
cent, and at last said with feeling,— 
“T met with a greater loss than that when I 
| lost my dead mother’s influence. My life is a 
| failure, and has been a failure since the day 
(that the memory of my dead mother’s counsels 
| ceased to restrain me. I know not—God knows 
|—whether I have lost the blessing of a moth- 
er’s prayers.” 


—-— +e, --—— 


TURKISH RULES OF CONVERSA- 
TION. 

“I say something, and you say something else, 
and we will agree to call it a conversation.” 
Such, as a witty writer suggests, is about the 
style of English and American conversation. 
Two Americans, or two Englishmen engaged in 
conversation, do not seem to talk to one anoth- 
er, but to an imaginary third person, to which 
each recounts a tale of his own. The Turks 
might teach us the art of conversation. For in 
Turkey there are certain forms which must be 
observed by those who converse together. If 
one is guilty of any violation of these, he is con- 
sidered impolite. The following forms the Turk- 
ish code of conversation: 


1. Never to interrupt the speaker while he is 
talking. However long-winded or uninteresting 
his conve.sation may be to you, politeness re- 
quires that you should wait for his conclusion. 
You are not under any obligation to enter into 
conversation with him at all; but if you do, it is 
an understood condition of your conversational 
treaty that you should let him have his say. 

2. Never to diverge, in the middle of a con- 
versation, from the main thread of a discourse 
into a collateral issue. The breach of this rule 
is considered, by a Turk, as an unpardonable 
rudeness. To drive a red herring, as it were, 
across the scent of conversation, is, in his opin- 
ion, to confound all thought, and render all prof- 
itable consecutive conversation impossible. This 
leads, as a corollary, to 

3. To allow a short but sufficient pause be- 
tween the conclusion of a discussion on one sub- 
ject, and the entering on a new subject. 

4. Never tell a persona thing he knows al- 
ready. 

5. Not to excuse oneself when convicted of bt- 
ing in the wrong. How very seldom you hear 
in Europe, “Yes, I was in the wrong, I am sorry 
for it.’ But in Turkey it is considered a viola- 
tion of principle and a breach of politeness to re- 
fuse to be convicted of error. The cause of this 
difference lies deep in the character of the two 
races; in the absence, on the part of the Turk, of 
petty vanity and distracting self-esteem. The 
proudest race in the world, they are entirely ex- 
empt from vanity. 

6. When you have nothing to say to hold your 
tongue. They never talk for the sake of talk- 
ing. Empty, idle jabbering is a Frank, but not 
an Ottoman, practice. In Europe it is consid- 
ered de rigueur to “‘say something,” whether 
that something is worth saying or not. Not so 
in Turkey; to say something when you have 
nothing to say worth saying is considered there 
a degradation to yourself and a rudeness to your 
neighbor. 

— 
IS SHE GETTING WET? 

A character in Shakespeare alludes jokingly 
to some one’s sweetheart as ‘‘the inexpressive 
she.” The feminine pronoun does not always 
mean a lady, and the young man who takes it 
for granted that it always does, may find him- 
self feeling foolish at his mistake. The Metrop- 
olis (Ill.) Times tells a story of the old New 
England days, about an outside passenger, ‘the 
lady on the top of the coach:”’ 


It was in the old days of stage-coaches, and 
one of those huge, lumbering vehicles was plow- 
ing its way between Boston and Salem in a driv- 
ing rain storm, filled inside and outside with a 
jolly jam of passengers. Among the number of 
unfortunate insiders was a respectable, bald- 
headed old gentleman, who seemed to be very 
solicitous about a lady riding on the roof. Ev- 
ery few minutes he popped out his head, regard- 
| less of the rain, and shouted to some one above: 

“Well, how is she now?” 

And the answer came: 

“All right.” 

“Is she getting wet?” inquired the old man, 

*Not much,”’ was the reply. 

“Well, can’t you put something round her; it 
will never do to have her get wet, you know.”’ 

“We've got everything around her we can 
get.”” 

“Haven't you got an old coat or rug?” 

“No, not a rag more.” 

A sympathetic young man, hearing all this, 
and feeling alarmed for the poor lady out in the 
storm, inquired of the old gentleman why they 
didn’t have her ride inside instead of outside. 

**Bless you, there ain’t room!”’ replied the old 
man. 

“Not room? Why, I will give her my place. 
It’s too bad!”’ 

“Not at all, sir, not at all. 
her into this stage, anyhow.’ 

Amazed at her prodigious dimensions, the 
; young man said,— 





We could not get 


you, she may have it,”’ and suiting the action to | 
the word, h2 took off that garment and handed 
it to the old gentleman. 
| “It’s almost a pity, sir, to get your overcoat | 
wet, but” — 
, “Not at all, sir; by no means. 
=< 
The coat was accordingly passed up. | 
| “How'd that do for her?” asked the old gen- 
| tleman. 
“Tip-top! Just the ticket! All right now!”’ 
| Thus relieved, no further anxiety was manifest- 
| ed about the outside passenger till the stage ar- 
rived at the inn, when, what was the sympathet- | 
, ic and gallant young man’s surprise and _indig- | 
|nation to find that his nice coat had been 
| wrapped around, not a fair lady of unusual pro- 
portions, but a double bass viol. 


Pass it up to 





4+ 
or 


THE PILGRIMS’ GRAVES. 


The pilgrim fathers are at rest; 
When summer’s throned on high, 
And the world’s warm breast is in verdure dressed, 
Go, stand on the hills where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cast, 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last. 


The pilgrim spiry¢ has not fled: 
It walks in noon’s broad light; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 
With the holy stars, by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who bled, 
And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay where the Mayflower lay 
Shall foam and freeze no more. PIERPOST. 






—_— ——__ +> _——_—-—-— 
A SHOT AT A TIGER. 

Hunters in India judge of the proximity of ti-| 
| gers by the actions of the monkeys which inhabit | 
| the same jungle, and when they find these crea- | 
tures on the ground, they are generally off their | 
guard, supposing no tiger to be near. An Eng-!| 
lish sportsman tells how he was surprised once | 
from trusting too much to this sign, but fortu- | 
nately killed his enemy—very dead indeed. 





One day in the Betul country, in 1865, after 
hunting long in the heat of a May day for a cou- 
ple of tigers, whose marks were plentiful all 
about, we came up toa small pool of water at | 
the head of a ravine, and saw the last chance of | 
finding them vanish, as I thought, when a troop 
of monkeys ware found quietly sitting on the 
rocks and drinking in the water. 

I was carelessly descending to look for prints, | 
with my rifle reversed over my shoulder, and | 
another step or two would have brought me to | 
the bottom of the ravine, when the monkeys | 
scurried, with a shriek, up the bank, and the | 
head and shoulders of a large tiger appeared | 
from behind a boulder, and stared at me across 
the short interval. 

Iwas meditating whether to fire or. retreat, | 
when, almost from below my feet, the other tiger 
bounded out with a terrific roar, and they both 
made off down the ravine. I was too much 
astonished to obtain a steady shot, and I was by.| 
that time too well acquainted with tiger-shooting 
to risk an uucertain one, so they escaped for the | 
time. 

I quickly regained my elephant, which was 
standing above, and followed them up. It was | 
exceedingly hot, and we had not gone more than 
a couple of hundred yards when I saw one of the | 
igers crouched under a bush on the bank of the | 
ravine. I got a steady shot from the howdah, | 
and fired a three-ounce shell at his broad fore- 
head at about thirty yards. 

No result. It was most curious, and I paused 
to look; but never a motion of the tiger acknowl- 
edged the shot. I then went around a quarter | 
of a cirele, but still the tiger remained motion- 
less, looking intently in the same direction. 

I marched up, rifle on full cock, growing more 
and more amazed, but the tiger never moved. 
Could he be dead? I went round to his rear, 
and approached close up from that direction. | 
He never stirred. Then I made the elephant | 
kick him, and he fell over. He was stone dead; | 
converted without the movement of a hair into 
}astatue of himself by the bursting of a large 
shell in his brain. It had struck him full in the 
centre of the forehead. 
+> —-=- 


KILLED WHILE WATCHING HIS 
SICK MISTRESS. 

This is not quite like the romantic story of 
“Llewellyn’s Hound,” but the poor shepherd 
dog was certainly as true an example of brave 
fidelity as the famous Gelert. A Pennsylvania 
paper relates how one day the tenement of a lone 
woman in Pottstown, of that State, after being 
mysteriously closed for an unusual time, was 
approached by neighbors, who feared something 
had happened to her. They made inquiries of 
the family in the lower story, but no clue being 
found to the mystery, a visit was made to the 
upper part of the premises. 








About this time the snarling and growling of 
a dog was heard to proceed from one of the 
chambers on the second floor, and upon opening 
the door of this room, the party were confronted 
by a savage canine. Stretched on the bed, ap- 
parently wrapped in the cold embrace of death, 
was the woman of the house. Every effort 
made to conciliate the angry cur and enter the 
apartment proved unavailing. Like the trusty | 
sentinel at the gate of Herculaneum, the faithful 
| dog refused to desert his post. 

After every other means had failed, a gun was 
| brought¥n and discharged at the dog, knocking 
| him over. Even while dying, the faithful ani- 
| mal exhibited his affection for the woman by 
| dragging his body to her bedside. 








} noise. - 
| [hardly dared go out; yet, in the coldest weather, 











| Tt seems the lady during the night had been 
| rendered insensible from a stroke of apoplexy. 


was with her when she went out of the world,|° ‘Well, sir, if my coat will be of any service to: A physician, who had been previously sum- 


| 


moned, soon arrived, and in an hour or g0 sug. 
ceeded in bringing the female to consciousness, 
Nearly the first words she uttered after regain. 
ing her speech were to inquire after her dog, and 
when told of his death became sorely troubled, 
She recovered sufficiently to be about again and 


| appear to be growing stronger. 


+r 
BABIES MARRIED. 
An Armenian missionary, in “Whiffs from 
Ararat,’’ describes the social condition of the 
people in that country,—especially the children, 


| The (so-called) civilization that overdoes the do. 


mestic institution in this way, is about as bad 
as the barbarism that has no domestic institution 
at all. 


Girls, newly born, are hastily engaged to boys 
not yet a year old. In every house there are 
several engaged girls, and also several engaged 
boys; so thatif we should wish to engage our 
Zenope (about four years old), perhaps we could 
find a girl, but it would be necessary to wait un- 
til a new one was born; then, if we heard quick- 
ly of her birth, we might secure her; otherwise 
there would be no hope. These past days sey- 
eral children were married, who could not tie 
their girdles, they were so small. 

In my school some of the boys and girls are 
married, and some are engaged. The girls are 


| sold, as cows or other animals, for from seventy- 


five to one hundred and seventy-five dollars. 


Here is what they must expect when they go 
to live with their husbands: 


Many times I have seen great loads on the 
backs of young brides. The women bring water 
from a great distance. They wash their clothes 
with their feet in cold water, without soap. 
Their washing-places lie on my way to school, 
Often I see ten or fifteen women descend to the 
river, who continually so strike the clothes, keep- 
ing time with their feet, that they make a great 
This winter there came so great cold that 


the women, in crowds, washed their clothes 
standing in the freezing water. I wonder they 
did not freeze. 


——_—_+»—___—__—__ 


A “HEATHEN CHINEE.” 
The following anecdote of a “Heathen Chinee” 
is taken from Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s new book 
on America, entitled ‘‘The White Conquest:” 


“You can form no notion of the impudence of 
these rascals,” says a San Francisco magnate, 
denouncing the Chinese. ‘‘Only the other day, 
in our rainy season, when the mud was fifteen 
inches deep in Montgomery Street, a yellow 
chap, ia fur tippet and purple satin gown, was 
crossing over the road by a plank, when one of 
our worthy citizens, seeing how nicely he was 
dressed, more like a lady than a tradesman, ran 
on the plank to meet him, and, when the fellow 
stopped and stared, just gave him a little jerk, 
and whisked him, with a waggish laugh, into 
the bed of slush. 

“Ha! ha! You should have seen the crowd 
of people mocking the heathen Chinee, as he 
picked himself up in his soiled tippet and satin 
zown. 

“Did any one in the crowd stand drinks all 
around?” 

‘Well, no; that heathen Chinee rather turned 
the laugh aside.” 

“Ave, how was that?” 

“No white man can conceive the impudence of 
these Chinese. Moonface picked himself up, 
shook off a little of the mire, and looking mildly 
at our worthy citizen, curtseyed like a girl, say- 
ing to him, in a voice every one standing round 
could hear,— 

***You Christian; me heathen; good-by.’”’ 

The “heathen Chinee” did turn the laugh 
aside. He was a gentleman; the citizen was 
neither a Christian nor a gentleman. 


ot 
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HOME LIFE A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 

After reading the following, every one must 
judge for himself wherein we are better off in- 
doors than our great- grandfathers were. Im- 
provements in convenience are not always im- 
provements in healthiness of living. 


One hundred years ago, not a pound of coal or 
a cubic foot of illuminating gas had been burned 
in the country. No iron stoves were used, and 
no contrivances for economizing heat were em- 
ae ng until Dr. Franklin invented the iron 

rame fireplace, which still bears his name. All 

the cooking and warming in town and country 
were done by the aid of fire kindled upon the 
brick hearth, or in the brick oven. 

Pine knots or tallow candles furnished the 
light for the long winter evenings, and sand 
floors supplied the place of rugs and carpets. 
The water used for household purposes was 
drawn from deep wells by the creaking “‘sweep.” 

No form of pump was used in this country, s° 
far as we can learn, until after the commence 
ment of the present century. There were 00 
friction matches in those early days, by the aid 
of which a fire could be speedily kindled; and if 
the fire “‘went out’ upon the hearth over night, 
and the timber was damp, so that the spark 
would not “catch,” the alternative remained 0 
wading through the snow a mile or so, to borrow 
a brand of a neighbor. 

Only one room in any house was warm (unless 
some of the family were ill); in all the rest the 
temperature was at zero during many nights 12 
the winter. The men and’ women of a hund 


years ago undressed and went to their beds in 4 
temperature colder than that of our modern 
barns and woodsheds, and they never complained. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOY WHO WOULDN’T STAND | 


A DARE. 


Ben Brindle was as bold a lad 
As ever breathed the air; 

There was one failing which he had, 
He “would not stand a dare.” 


He once was dared to leap a brook; 
He ran ’mid shouts and cheers, 

And took the leap before the look, 
And soused in head and ears. 





One time a “yellow jacket’s”’ nest 
Beneath a root was found; 

Ben’s courage then was put to test 
To dig them from the ground. 


He got a long and crooked stick, 
And punched till out of breath; 

The “yellow jackets” flew so thick 
They stung him half to death. 





The boys once climbed a bank of clay, 
Just after quite a rain; 

They bantered Ben to make display 
By walking down again. 


So, carefully, he started down, 
But soon he got to slipping ; 
he stopped, from sole to crown 
He with the mud was dripping. 





Once Ben was at the blacksmith’s shop 


With two or three or more, 
To watch the cinders fizz and pop, 
And hear the bellows roar. 


The smith laid down a hot horse-shoe, 
To let it cool a spell; 


Ben grabbed, but quick his haste did rue, 


And dropped it with a yell. 


WD 
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Again, when skating on the ice, 
Close by a dangerous place, 
me one dared Ben to cross it twice 
At swift and rapid pace. 


He crossed it once, then tried again 
To run the risky route ; 
ne ice gave way—and drowning Ben 
With barely life got out. 





Ben’s last exploit was worst of all 
a, uck, as some would say it; 

e climbed up in a copling tall, 
oC 


And back and forth sway it, 
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He heard a banter, made a jump, 
But struck in wrong position ; 

And now, through life, he takes the “stump,” 
Though not a politician. 





Luctvs Goss. 
—___ ++ —_—___ 


For the Companion. 


A LITTLE BOSTON GIRL A HUN- 
DRED YEARS AGO. 


Iam going to tell you a story of little Prink’s 
grandmother’s grandmother,—a little girl who 
lived in Boston just one hundred years ago, dur- 


ing its long siege of eleven months. 


She had seen strange sights in that time,—sol- 
diers in red-coats everywhere, encamped on the 
Common, quartered in the beautiful houses 
which her friends had heen obliged to leave, 
turning the handsome church near by her door 
into a riding school, and carrying out its grand- 
est pew, with its silken hangings, to be used for | kitchen, gay with the shining pewter cups and 
a pig-pen; cutting down the steeple of another 
church for firewood; cutting cords more from 
the precious “‘liberty tree,’’ even tearing down 


houses for sticks to burn in the cold winter. 


She saw these same red-coats embarking from 
the foot of the Common, to fight the battle of 
Bunker Hill, on the opposite side of the river. 
and then coming back again over the ferry, their 


boats laden with the dead and wounded. 


This was a sorrowful time for little Dorothea 
But the long summer days followed, when the 
sun shone down on the tall rows of hollyhocks 
and the clumps of spicy pinks in the garden, and 
Dorothea, trotting through the box-bordered 
walks with her watering-pot and her little rake 


and hoe, soon forgot the terrors of the battle. 


But when the winter came, and the soldiers 
still had possession of the lovely Common, where 
she used to go with her brother tu see the snow- 
ball matches, and the skating and sliding on the 
ponds and down the hills, she was often a very 


doleful little Dorothea. 


Her little doll, “Queen Charlotte,’’ was her 
great comfort, although even that comfort was 
somewhat scanted by her father’s command that 
the royal robes and gilded crown of the very red- 
cheeked, waxen dolly should be concealed under 


a little homespun flannel cloak and hood. 


Dorothea lived nearly opposite the stately old 
Province House, the home of Gen. Howe through 
It was one of her chief 
amusements to climb up into the tall-backed 
chair set against the leaden-sashed window, and 
gaze out at the grand gentlemen coming and go- 


this long, hard winter. 


ing over the broad steps of the Province House. 


“See,’’? she said, one day, to ‘Queen Char- 
lotte,” hugged tightly to her heart, ‘‘see how fine 
they look in their cocked hats and wigs, and 
But you and I, Queen Char- 
lotte, have to wear homespun, and eat salt fish land sobbed till Sam was fain to flourish his 
They have nice dinners, if 
Some- 
1} ‘Don’t cry so, Dot; we shall come back again 
know, Queen Charlotte!’’ and Dorothea began to 


beautiful clothes! 


and worse things. 
youandI don’t. The plaguesome tories! 
body of them stole my little speckled hen, 


ery at the remembrance of her little stolen hen. 

‘‘Hi-i-i! 
little yaller hen! 
with swords! 


Judgés in big wigs! 
Parsons in black silk gowns!”’ 


Old Chloe tossed an armful of sticks atop of the 
blazing fire on the andirons, and leaned against 
| the high, wooden mantel, shaking with laughter. 

“TJ doesn’t lub the tories, nor de British, noth- 
er, but such big uns to go for to steal such little 
If there isn’t Judge Auchmu- 
ty’s Sam a rollin’ pompous up to the front door, 
his brack face as malancholy as a tombstone. 
What’s a goin’ on now? Looks asif de British 


pickins,—ho! ho! 


mebbe had set afire to Boston dis time, shore.”’ 


Chloe shuffled out into the hall, to answer 


Sam’s clatter at the knocker. 


‘‘Where’s de missis?”’ said Sam, in a myste- 


rious whisper. 


‘Fas’ asleep in de norf room, wid a most tor- 
terous headache, after all de onnecessary rum 
pts by sea and land. Canonedin’ Sabba days! 
Housen broke into and walables disfaced or 
lugged off! Crier a ding-donging all day yis’day 
for folks to keep indoors while the sojers got off 
in their ships! I tell you, Sam Auchmity, Ise 
prayed a whole half hour by the hall clock dar, 
for the win’ to change and let dem ships get to 





sea wid de clackerin’ red-coats,”’ 


,| “Coffee? Them as has tory wallets no doubt 


. | Sam, a cup 0’ crust coffee, and a platter of salt 


Such gemmen stealin’ one insificant 
Kunnels 


SY 





| Don’ talk to me,” said Sam, loftily. “Ise for 
de king. Don’ I wish Ise gwine off with the 
Judge to Halifax!” 


here, Sam, is dis de truf?”’ 
“Truf! And dis, 


vase, “‘dis am ordered by Lady Auchmuty to be 
hid in de panel closet over the chimly piece.’’ 

“Nuffin in dis worl’ but a ole heathen cracked | 
chany pot!’’ groaned Chloe, rolling her eyes in | 
mingled dismay and contempt. ‘‘Dat ar dame 
gone mad wid trouble, shore.’’ | 

“An’ dis be to bury under the fif arch in de | 
sullar, and well kivered with a ash heap.” 

“Chist 0’ plate!’’ chuckled Chloe; “dat ker- | 
fulness has some sense in it. Le’s go right about 
a buryin’ of de box, Sam. Who knows what | 
sailor or sojer feller might be bustin’ in de do’ 
*fore we chucked it out of sight.”’ 

“Do you mean to say my Aunt and Uncle | 
Auchmuty are going off to Halifax, and mean to | 
take my Cousin Sally with them?’ whimpered 
little Dorothea, from behind a pillar in the hall, 
where she stood listening, with Queen Charlotte. 

“Sh! sh! Dey is, little missis.’’ 

Thereupon the weeping little girl flitted up 
stairs, and bolted herself into her own room, 
crying herself to sleep among the plump feather 
pillows of her high-posted bed. 

“T'd be obleeged to you, Chloe, for a cup 0’ 
tea,”’ said Sam, following Chloe into the great 








platters on the dresser. 

“Who be yer talkin’ to, Sam Auchmuty?” 
cried out Chloe, indignantly. ‘What kin’ of 
Bostoneers be us, to be ’spected of havin’ so 
much as one tea leaf in de caddy?” 

“Coffee, then; I aint nowise petticlar.”’ 


pervides themselves with forrin’ yarbs and ber- 
ries, even in dis time of scussity. I'll gib you, 


fish. It’s de best we’s had dis many a day, an’ 
de best de big wigs an’ deir niggers ought ter 
had in such days o’ triberlation.’’ 

Sam declined Chloe’s hospitality, and walked 
off in a huff, after the plate was buried and the 
vase hidden. 

One or two more days of confusion and alarm 
followed, and then the British troops, with such 
loyalists as had resolved to leave the town with 
them, began early on Sunday morning, the sev- 
enteenth of March, to embark. 

Dorothea, studying her catechism, Queen 
Charlotte snugly stowed in her pocket, was 
standing in the high-hacked chair, that she 
might see what was going on in the noisy, crowd- 
ed street. 

Suddenly a yellow-bodied post chaise stopped 
before the gate, black Sam pulling in the pranc- 
ing horses. A little scarlet hood, bordered with 
squirrel skin, was thrust out of the side of the 
chaise, and a pair of bright back eyes from un- 
der the pretty headgear scanned all the windows 
up stairs and down stairs. 

“Sally, my darling Sally!’’ shouted Dorothea, 
darting out of the house in her blue stuff short 
gown and quilted petticoat, her high-heeled 
shoes clattering briskly over the stones. 

She climbed up into the post chaise, and the 
two little girls hugged each other, and wailed | 
| pocket-handkerchief round his broad nose and 
rolling eyes. 


some time. Take good care of my poor old cat, 
George the Fourth.” 

Dot promised, gave a smothering farewell hug 
to Sallie, and another to stately Aunt Auchmuty, 
—such an one as she had never ventured before 
to bestow on her; and after thrusting precious 
Queen Charlotte, head foremost, into Sally’s 
hands, as a parting gift, leaped out on to the 
cobble stones. 

The horses pranced, and the yellow post-chaise 
went round the corner at a rattling pace. 

In another hour the tory aunt, the tory cousin, 
and Queen Charlotte were sailing merrily before 
the wind down the bay, on their way to Halifax, 
leaving little rebel Dot sorrowing behind them. 

“QO, if Queen Charlotte could only have seen 
this lovely army coming into town!”’ cried Dot, 
dancing up and down in her chair at the win- 
dow, while the main body of the American ar- 
my came marching through the streets three 
days after the British had evacuated the town. 

“If Queen Charlotte could only have seen 
Hannah Timmins home again, and Grandma 
Scollay, and the little Drowns, and Miss Titus!’ 
piped Dorothea, as one and another friend and 
kinsman came back to their homes and the loved 
ones from whom they had been separated dur- 
ing thé seige. 


this and mueh 
Dorothea, 
Prink the rare Chinese vase hidden a hundred 
“Bress my heart! Halifats! The Judge! Look | years ago in the panel closet in the wall. 


Se SS aS 


more about her Grandmother 


and Grandmother Stanley showed 


Prink would much rather have seen Queen 


said Sam, closing the door | Charlotte. Queen Charlotte, however, like many 
and bolting it top and bottom, while he drew | another who sailed out of the bay that 17th of 
from a big pocket a dark blue and white Chinese | March, never eame back to Boston. 


ELsiE GORHAM. 











Prink’s Grandmother Stanley told Prink all 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


When Pussy wants her supper, 
My first she’s sure to do; 

My next is worn by either sex, 
And may be any hue, 


My third is where our friends wish us; 
Where we would have them be; 

My whole defies command, and will 
No waiting duty see. H.W. D. 





An old saying of Benjamin Franklin, 


3. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in cross, but not in mad; 
My second is in good, but not in bad; 
My third is in many, but not in all; 
My fourth is in palace, but not in hall; 
My fifth is in close, but not in shut; 
My sixth is in house, but not in hut; 
My seventh is in chair, but not in table; 
My elghth is in story, but not in fable; 
My ninth is in mill, but not in cent; 
My tenth is in hole, but not in rent; 
My eleventh is in neck-tie, but not in collar, 
My whole is well-known to every scholar. 
JENNIE. 
4. 
STAR REBUS, 





In this design may be found eight words, each be- 
ginning with the same syllable. Lucius Goss, 


5. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

The seven words forming this puzzle may be found. in 
the same order whether read from left to right or from 
the top downward. The first and seventh, it will be re- 
membered, are single letters, The fifth is the only word 
not in common use, 

1. In sound, ’tis like a kind of tree; 

2. Is just a single thing, you see; 

8. To think about; and to suppose; 

4. A fabled beast, with horny nose; 

5. Means destitute of knots or joints; 

6. Before the time which one appoints; 

7, Stands for one of the cardinal points. 
GRANGER. 


—_—_— 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Trunk. 2, Drums. 3, Heels. 4, Nose. 5, Palms. 
6, Calves. 7, Pupils. 8, Joints. 9, Heart. 10, Toes. 
11, Hairs. 12, Tongue. 13, Brows. 14, Nails. 15, 
Hand. 16, Veins. 17, Fingers. 18, Legs. 19, Knuck- 
les, 20, Arteries. 21, Arms. 22, Lids. 23, Teeth. 
24, Muscles. 25,Head. 26,Gum. 27, Foot. 28, Two 
Lips. 29, Elbow. 30,Temples. 31, Lashes. 32, Pal- 


ate. 33, Ear. 34, Skull. 35, Shoulder. 36, Liver, 
37, Blood. 38, Neck. 89,Skin. 40, Nerve. 
2EDITOR 3LAMP 
DEMON AGUE 
IMAN MULE 
TON PEEP 
ON 
R 


4, King-fisher. 

6. Frankfort, Cork, Phebes, Paris, Pekin, Mon- 
treal ndon. 
6. Saw, Wat, Ape, Nin, SWAN, WREN. (The 
swan and wren are seen only in the ontline.) 
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| States Minister to Russia, he sent to that young 
woman a fine ring, to show that he had not forgotten 
the interest she had felt in his election in 1851. 


einai senaaraias 
LIVING IN JAPAN. 

In these hard times, when everybody is trying to 

| economize, something may be learned, perhaps, from 

| modes of living in other nations. In Japan and Chi- 

na, people have learned to live on a few cents a day, 


| and think themselves well fed: 





ese; those who can afford the luxury have fish 
served at one or more meals each day. They have 


also a variety of bulbs and roots, which they serve | 


The Sunscrivprion Price of the CoMPANION is | ag preserves and pickles. Millet is the cheapest of 


: : | all their food; the flour is baked into a coarse bread. 
$1.75, which ces eo papenens of the | A Coolie will live on this for three cents a day. 
y . | Rice and fish will cost him about twice as much. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during | ‘The Japanese use chop sticks, the same as the Chi- 


Rice constitutes the principal food of the Japan- | 


j “O wearisome condition of humanity!” 

| How many wretched homes in our land! How many 
heart-broken invalids! Life with many signifies a mere 
| onerous existence. All are subject to disease, but when 
| health is removed, the hope is nearly gone out. Sickness 
is usually incurred through exposure or carelessness. Es- 
pecially is this true with those diseases peculiar to woman. 
Through her own imprudence and folly she is made to 
drag out a miserable existence—a source of annoyance 
and anxiety to her friends, and anything but a comfort 
and pleasure to herself. Exposure to the cold at times 
when she should be most prudent, and overtaxing her 


of many of the maladies from which she suffers. Gradu- 
ally the bloom leaves her cheeks, her lips grow ashy 
| white, her vivacity departs, she continually experiences a 
| feeling of weariness and general languor, and altogether 
| presents a ghostly appearance. What does she need? 
| Should she take some stimulating drug, which will for the 


body with laborious employment, are both fruitful causes | 


the year 
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TWO USEFUL INVENTIONS, 

The barrel is one of the most useful articles for 
holding and transporting both liquids and solids. 
When was it invented? Who made the first barrel? 
Pliny ascribes the invention to the Gauls, but others 
suggest that probably it was due to the patriarch 
Noah, who was certainly a notable carpenter, and 
why not a cooper also? On Egyptian monuments 
we see pictures of vessels made evidently after the 
manner of barrels. 

The Scientific American suggests that the first ves- 
sels were sections of bamboos, or hollow trees. 
When these split, as they would certainly do, they 
were bound together with hoops, and when bamboos 
became scarce, the idea was conceived of making 
the vessels of strips of wood, bound together in the 
same way. Smaller vessels are now used of tin, that 
is, of thin iron, covered with tin. The covering of 
iron in this way was a most important invention, 
kept secret by the Hollanders for half a century, 
James Sherman, an Englishman, went to Holland 
as an apprentice, on purpose to learn this secret art 
of tinning iron. He was successful, and we owe 
almost as much to him as to the inventor. 

~ - 
OLD SOJOURNER AND THE MOB, 

Cool courage and the power of sacred song have 
The 
following incident is related of that remarkable ne- 
gro woman, Sojourner Truth, in her life, by Mrs. 
Titus, recently published: 


ever been the best subduers of wicked rage. 


At one time she was at a camp-meeting, and a 
mob of young ruflians were determined to break up 
the meeting. She at first hid herself, from fear, but 
afterwards said to herself,— 

“What! shall I run away and hide from the Devil, 
—me, aservant of the living God? Have I not faith 
enough to go out and quell that mob, when I know 
it is written, ‘One shall chase a thousand, and two 
put ten thousand to flight’? I'll go to the rescue, 
and the Lord will go with me to oe me,” 

She went out into the open field, among the wild 
and reckless mob, and commenced to sing in the 
most fervid manner, and with powerful voice,— 


“It was early in the morning, it was early in the 
morning, 
Just at the break of day, 
When he rose, when he rose, when he rose, 
Aud went to heaven on a cloud.” 


Soon the crowd surrounded her, armed with clubs 
and sticks. As she ceased, one spoke up,— 

“Sing on, old woman! nobody shall hurt you.” 
Another said, “Talk to us, old woman!’ Another, 
“Pray, old woman, and tell us your experience !” 

So she talked, and sung, and prayed, until the 
subdued and convicted mob quietly dispersed, and 
the exercises of thg camp-meeting proceeded peace- 
fully to the close. 





ne oe 
THE GIRL WHO WATCHED THE FLAG, 

In 1851 the votes for the two candidates for the 
governorship of the State of Connecticut, Mr. Sey- 
mour and Mr. Foster, were almost a tic, and on the 
day the Legislature were trying to decide the elec- 
tion, there was great excitement in the city of Hart- 
ford. The party supporting Seymour (who lived in 
Hartford) were to display the “stars and stripes” on 
a certain high flag-staff if their candidate was victo- 
rious. 

On that ogee thousands of eyes were eagerly 
directed from all parts of the city. Gov. Seymour, 
who declined to appear in the contest, and seemed to 
have little expectation of success, was quietly at 
work in his garden ; not so a young woman, a domes- 
tic in the family, who had posted herself at an attic 
window, where she could see that flag-pole. The 
election resulted in favor of Seymour by one major- 
ity, and the 7imes’ flag appeared. 

The cheering that followed from thousands of 
people came from full hearts, and the excitement 
ran high; but nowhere was it greater than at the at- 
tic window on Governor Street, where the excited 
calls to the Governor, and the waving of her hand- 
kerchief by the young woman, apprised that modest 
gentleman of the result, and he at once sought his 

arlor, where, 2 few moments later, 2 committee 

rom the Legislature waited on him with the an- 
nouncement of his election, and the hand that had 


just been wielding the hoe, now took the pen to pre- | making an infusion, do not boil the water hastily at 


pare the message. 


Years afterward, when Gov. Seymour was United 


drafts. | 


Scan i deenueahven tw & peemieeen ane cel | time make her “feel better,” or does her entire system de- 
se. er given by a pr ent anc ealth . —estien? © i thi shic 
| Japanese merchant to an American friend, pnw | wns bs pesioresay — Se eee a Soe ms 
jed of the following: 1, Fish broth. 2, Raw fish, | only will restore to health the diseased organs, but will 
| served on oblong glass dishes, 3, A variety of veg- | tone and invigorate the system. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
}etables. 4, A sweet preserve. 5, An abundance of | scription will do this. It imparts strength to the diseased 
| rice whiskey, about as killing as our “Jersey light- | parts, brings back the glow of health, and restores com- 
ning,” and tea ad libitum. The dinner was served | fort where previously there was only suffering. 
| in trays, on the floor; one has literally to sit or squat! yyery invalid lady should send for “The People’s Com- 
| = Rect oe. en es ge cr sg i mon Sense Medical Adviser,” in which over fifty pages 
; are innovations of our civilization. 1e people lie 2 * 9 
| down upon the matted floors, using block oe wood | #te devoted to the consideration of those diseases peculiar 
covered with cloth for pillows, and with ordinary | to Women. It will be sent, post-paid, to any address, for 
blankets for bedding. Separate apartments are | $150. Address, R. V. Pierce, M. D., World’s Dispensary, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Agents wanted to sell this valuable work. 


made to order by the use of screens. 


—_— — i. -_— = = = 7 — 
P : ” BcRNET?’s COLOGNE—in cork and glass stoppers—pre- 
EDDYKASHUN. pared from the purest and best materials—unrivalled in 
| Jake was heard calling across the fence to his | richness and delicacy of perfume. Com. 
| neighbor's son, a colored youth who goes to school — 
| at the Atlanta colored university : 
| “Look hyar, boy, you goes ter school, don’t yer?” 
“Yos, sir,” replied the boy. 


For BRONCHIAL, ASTHMATIC AND PULMONARY Com- 
PLAINTS, “Brown's Bronchial Troches” manifest remark- 


“Gittin’ eddykashun, aint yer?” able curative properties. Com. 
‘Yes, sir.”’ ———————ee 
“Larnin’ ’rithmetick and figgerin’ on a slate, eh ?”* Corticelli Sewings and Twist 

| Yes, sir.” Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 


“Well, it 

hour, do it? 
| “Wy, no!” exclaimed the boy. 
| “You was gwine ter bring dat hatchit back in an 
| hour, warn't ye?” 
| “Yes, sir.’ 
| An’ it’s bin two days sence yer borrowed it. Now 
|} what good’s eddykashun gwine to do you thick- 


lon’t take two whole days to make a 
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STAMPS! DECALCOMANITIE! Boyssend stamp 
# tor price list. Set of 10 Norway, 15 Den- 
k, 4 Heliogland, 15 Sweden, 11 Treasury, 12 Spanish, 7 
rior at 10 cts. per set. 100 good Continentals, 10 cts. 
ery nice Decalcomanie, 25 cts. Postage extra. Cheap- 
est list in America. A. W. LocKE, Room 33, No. 75 Madi- 









| skulled niggers when yer go to school a whole year | 80M 8t..Chieago, Med 

| and den can’t tell how long it takes to fotch back a NY BOY can earn a Centennial Printing Press in a 
| hatchit.*’ few hours. P. Sutton, Ransom, Pa, 10—2t 

innliay . : ~ “ =. » 

per day at home. Samples worth $1 

AMUSING BLUNDERS. $5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ECALCOMANIE SAMPLES FREE, and 
cheapest price-list issued, sent for 3-ct. stamp, by 
Henry LUEBKER, 157 Sheffield Ave., Chicago. 1l—It 


No language in the world admits of such comical 
blunders, by the wrong grouping of words, as the 


English. Mr. Washington Moon gives some rich UR AGENTS are making from $5 to $15 per day. 
specimens: Varticulars and outfit free. Address 


10—4t KIMBALL BROS., Auburn, Me. 


}.REE-2 pieces Excellent Music, Centennial Calen- 
dar, and a vast amountof good solid Literature, sent on 
receipt of a3-c. stamp. P. H. Stauffer, Milford Square, Pa. 


A furrier, lamenting in an advertisement the tricks 
played on the public by unprincipled men in his own 
trade,— 

“Earnesily requests ladies to bring to him their 
skins, whicu he promises shall be converted into 
muffs and boas.” 





CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL 
is the best to mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35c. 
CLarK IND. PEeNnciL Co’s Box Il, Nortl , Mass. 









! “DOMESTIC” 
SEWING 
MACHINES, 


Liberal terms of Ex. 
change for secon d-hand 
Machines of every de 
scription. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS, 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5 cts. for Catalogue 


| Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0, 
| a eat WanTED._4) NEW YORK, 


| _snist AA. 
TOY DECALCOMANIE FOR CHILDREY 
275, POSTPAID. FOR 25 CENTS 


Each packet contains birds, butterflies, animals, insects 
| comics, flowers, landscapes, Indians, Chinamen, poultry” 

* heads, street scenes in N. Y., emblems, angels, ei 

65 Vi me, for 

25c.; 3sheets Embossed Pictures, for serap-books, 25e, ron 
| stamp for Catalogue. W. H. Waitt, Box 282, Medford, Mass 
| a = 


TO TRANSFERRING PATTERNS 


| for Sorrento Carving, use the Improved Impression Paper 
Four colors in one envelope with direction, sent post-paid 
for 25 cts. GEO. H. RICH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 11-Stp 


NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING 


50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 
anything like them. S. J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass, 10—I8tp 
CARDS 50 Assorted Bristol Cards, in tints, 

7° sent post-paid for 25 cts. Samples of 

Glass, Marble, Repp, ete., sent for 3-ct. stamp. Agents 
wanted. E. L. Suitn, South Schodack, N. Y. 10-2 

MICROSCOPES from 50 c. to $500, for Scientific In 

vestigation and the Amusement ot 

the family circle. MAGNIFYING GLASSEs for bo/anical re. 

search, SPY GLASSES, LENSES, etc. 56-page illustrated price 

listfree. MCALLISTER, Manf'g Opt., 49 Nassau St., N.Y, 

YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nick Bristot 

CARDs and sent post-paid for only Is 

cents. Best terms yet. We give patrons the commission, 

Elegant Card-cases 10 and 15 cts. each. STANDARD Cagp 


af 
ss : 
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iting Cards, 25 varieties among them, with 1 











Co., Brockton, Mass. 10-8 


DO YOUR _OWN PRINTING! 
VELTY 
PRINTING PRESS, 





Professional and Amatew 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man 
ufacturers, Merch and others itis 
the BEST ever invented. 





















15.000 in use. 
Pri from 55.00 to $150.00 
dealers in atl kindvor Pel ata 
lealers in a! o aterial 
Send stamp for Catalogue.) 49 Federal St. Boston. 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER .\ i rccsainis 
by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J.T. Browy & Co, 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1831. 


WANTED Agents for the best selling Prize Package 
* in the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 
15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil. patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, 
with prize, postpaid, 25¢. Cireular free. 

42—52t BRIL & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 











Another advertisement ran thus: 

“Two sisters want washing.”’ 

Here must have been a strange sight: 

“He rode to town, and drove twelve cows on horse- 
back.” 

A gentleman advertised for a horse: 

“Fora lady of adark color, a good trotter, high t, i - We ulden, N. sia 
stepper, and having a long tail.” STAMP ALBUM « that will hold 1000 stamps, 13c. 

WK 400 assorted stamps, 50 cts. Stamp lists free. or with 


a month to energetic ‘men and women every- 
$3 0 0 where. Businesshonorable. Excelsior Man- 
ufacturing Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





LAG Visit ing Cards Latest Novelty. #2 in set, with 
name, 50 c.; 25 Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Agents’ 
outfit, 10c.; samples, 3c. W. B. Walden, No. Adams, Mass. 





¥ 
8stamps, 3cts. V/SITING CARDS at best rates. Agents’ 


a a ns 
_—— terms and_samples, 3 cts. 50 Assorted_Cards, 25 cts. 
WELL ANSWERED. Geo. H. Richmond, Northfield, Vt. ll—It 





‘LASS SCROLL CARDS! Something new! 
Your naine neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30 cts. Card cases, 15 cts. 
Agents wanted! Samples of 8 different kinds of Cards, 3 
ets. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N.Y. t 


5( FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
~ paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of Glass 
Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, etc. We have over 
100 styles. Agents wanted. 

49 A. Il, FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


The inordinate vanity of young men who delight 
in pert speeches as marks of superiority, needs to be 
taken down by sharp rejoinders. Here is a good il- 
lustration : 

“This is my last call,’ remarked a flippant young 
gentleman to a young lady who was soon to be mar- 
ried, on a recent oc ion. “I nevercall on married 
women, or unmarried ladies after they have reached 
twenty-five.” - + - = = ee 

m . — " SSORTED VISITING CARDS. Each_ pack 

“You do well, sir,” gravely replied an elder lady | AQ contains an equal number of Repp, Damask, Plaid, 
present. “At that age, and after marriage, they be- | \ottled and Bristol Cards. 25 (no two alike), 20 cts; 50 
gin to know the value of time, and do not like to] for 35 cts. 25 Glass Scroll (nothing like them), 60 cts. 
waste it.’’ Samples of 10 styles, 3 cts. Agent’s commission, 3040 100 

percent. Outfit, 20cts. H. B. Graves, Warsaw, N. Y. 











a 
ANAGRAM, 


From the word incompatible, the following one 
hundred and twenty-seven words may be made: 


ARS. MERRITT’S PILLS have cured 30,000 
cases of Nervous Debility in the past twenty years. 
She will send the receipt from which they are prepared 
Sree to all sufferers. Address with stamp, P. 0. Box 2340, 
Boston, Mass. 9—4teow 


30 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES, 25 cts. 
e The Original 250 Assorted Pictures, 25 cts. 
100 Beautiful Decalcomanie, 50 cts.; 2 sheets Embossed 
Pictures and 25 Gem Chromos for 50 cts. 
PHELPS BROS. & CO., 
LomBarD, ILL, 
O YOU have a pain in your back in the morning, 
and is it with difficulty that you move in your bed? 
If so, your Kidneys are diseased. Do not use plasters; 
they will do you no good. Take Hunt’s REMEDY and be 
cured. Hunt’s REMEDY cures Dropsy and all Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Bladder and Urinary Organs. ll—It 


0 Fancy Cards, 7 styles, with name, 10 cts.; or 20 


I, in, it, imitable, ice, into, can, compatible, came, 
cant, cone, Colman, cole, coal, colic, colet, cabinet, 
cable, cab, cabin, colin, cail, comet, comie, combine, 
cane, Cain, colt, coma, on, once, one, omit, mope, 
map, moat, man, men, moan, mint, mole, malt, mite, 
me, mat, mane, main, mate, meat, pin, pate, poem, 
pomace, point, Po, pint, pit, pot, polite, pelt, pole, I 
plait, plate, pen, at, able, Abel, ale, ail, aloe, ant, an, 
tap, tea, tab, top, tone, tin, ten, table, tale, tail, tiel, 
to, toe, tie, tame, time, ton, tomb, bit, bite, boil, 
bile, bloat, clot, bane, bain, boa, be, boat, lin, lame, 
limb, lain, lane, lie, lint, lamb, lion, ebon, entomb, 
no, nimble, nice, net, nit, not, nib, nail, name, Nain, 
note, amen. 


4—26teow 


Acquaintance Cards, no name, 10 cts.; Outfit 25 
Styles, 10 cts.; 20 Blank Scroll, 10 cts.; 25 Snow- 
Address +i B. 


- > 
“PASSED” A COUNTERFEIT. 
It makes all the difference in the world whether 
the same verb is transitive or intransitive. Here is 
an illustration: 


flake or Damask with name, 20 cts. 
Hustep, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 


$1 PRINTING PRESS, 


5 Adjustable Screws, etc., weight 6 pounds. Send stamps 

for circulars. Island City M’f’g Co., 59 Cedar Street, 

Diggs saw a note lying on the ground; but he| N.Y. P. 0. Box 1551. 1l—It 

knew it was a counterfeit, and walked on without 
icking it up. He told Smithers the story, when the 

Tater said,— 





. AGENTS for DR. CHASE’S 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN, FAR- 
RIER, BEE-KEEPER, AND 

“Do you know, Diggs, you have committed a very | SECOND RECEIPT BOOK. This is the only NEW 
grave offence ?” BOOK by Dr. A. W. CHASE, and any other purporting 

“Why, what have I done?” to be such is a fraud. Agents more than double their 

“You have passed a counterfeit bill, knowing it fe CoMraNy ak eg 
to be such,” said Smithers, without a smile, and fled. | pyplisners. re — 6—I3t 


A G E NT &! wanted for our illustrated Monthly, 
mr \ established five years. Splendid 
Premiums, large commissions. Sample copy, with 


beautiful dark ground Chromo of Hyacinth or Fuchsia. 
l5cts. Home Guest PuBLisuine Co., Boston, Mass. 


| neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 cts. and 3- 
ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 


(notwoalike) 30¢c. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, 10 c. 
Agents’ outfit, lscts. CLinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 





an 
CHINESE TEA-MAKING, 


A cup of good tea is not found in every household, 
and seldom, if at all, in a hotel or restaurant. A 
Chinese doctor explains the cause. He says that 
| Americans boil tea, and thereby lose the flavor, 
| while the Chinese make it’ by infusion. They place 
| asmall quantity of tea leaves in a bewl, pour boil- 





A T OUS AND 
Assorted Decalecomanie sent for 50 cents. 
4—8t GEO. BOLES, Boston, Mass. 


6 NEATLY PRINTED Visiting Caris for % cts 
and stamp. Illustrated Catalogue and 12 elegant 
samples of Parisian, Glass, Damask, Marble, etc., for two 
| stamps. AN IMMENSE VARIETY. Agents’ Outfit, 
5 cts. 
Cc. W. KNIGHT & CO., PROVIDENCE, BI. 
Y PE Type put up expressly for Amateur I’rint- 
_4e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. i 
As when I received my SELF-INKING Co 
lumbian. It will do the work of ag@ 
press, 4x6. $14; 6x9. $ 12, $8. 
RINTING OFFICE COM 
PLETE FOR 8&5. Stam fe 
catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle & 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 5l-i, 





i-ly 












3 Enterprise Printing Presses. 
Just ovT. 4sizes. Send stamp for catalog 
toJ. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 51-t 


“ a 


a | PRINTING PRESSES 


From $1.75 to $350. Is 
Send 10 cents to W. Y. Edwards, 36 Church St.,¥.7, 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty year 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for th 








treatment of Consumption, Asthma 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers 


Skin 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free of 
charge to anv one send- FREE ing their address t 
Drs. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
York. {4 the standard receipts in this 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
person with a family. 18-5 


GLASS CARDS! Red, Blue, Green, Purple, Whitt 

s and Yellow. Clear and True 
parent. Your name elegantly printed in gold on 1 dozen 
or licts. 50 Acquaintance Cards, 15 cts. Something e 
tranice. Agents wanted! Samples for stamp. Det 
send postal cards. J. L. DeHuff, Woburn, Mass. i-& 








~ GUCELS/Op — — _ “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
= Do Your Own Printing! 














Press for cards, labels, envelopes, 
r sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and adverts 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure ao 
fit in Amateur Printing. The os 
Sons: great fun and make money fast 


P, - ’ 
g ting. Send two stamps for full 


Pre sseS kkrsEy 2 ve “to the Manufacture 


¥ & CO., Meriden, Comm 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever 
and ten different samples, with your name 
FOR We will send 1 Box French Initial-Paper 








tifully printed on them all, sent to any at 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agente rt 
and samples of 60 different designs IX KOS 
} casey _3 Lg oy ono ll 
rap Boo! tures, em. “rs 
SO Card Chromo. J. W. RUSSELL & CO. Me 
CTS. ford, Mass. —— 





| ing water upon it, and then cover the bowl. The 
strength of the tea depends on the time the tea is al- 
| lowed to draw. “And,” said the speaker, “when 


25 Leap Year Cards in 
for 25c. Fun for the la- 
dies. 43 Visiting Cards in 
for 35c. or 50 without 
for 25c. Terms to Agents for stamp. Outfit, 25c. 


FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 


| first. Milk or sugar, the Chinaman declares, should 
never be used with tea.” 
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sent with each new order. W 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
eo 
HENS LAY, Somettins tc make Hens Lay wi 
» from fresh Blood, Bones and Meal be 
and ground toas WEET meal. Fowls like it very 
Trial bags 50 cts. and $1; 100 Ib. bag, $250. R 
JACKSON & BOWKER, = 
49—13t 35 No. Market St., Bo* 














